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Air: ‘‘Auld Lang Syne." 
We meekly bend the rev'rent knee 
Before high Heaven to day, 
And in our hearts hold sacrament 
With those who've passed away! 
For auld lang syne, my friends, 
For auld lang syne,— 
In memory of our patriot sires 
And of our boys in line! 


We tender thanks for victory won! 
Our hearts too tender are, 

Too nearly fall of grateful tears 
To souad the loud huzza! 

We sing of auld lang syne, my friends, 
Of “auld” and of the new, 

We're thinking of our patriot sires, 
And of our Boys in Blue! 


We're thinking how our fathers strove, 
And how our brothers bled! 

The Boys in Gray made earnest fight, 
But victory crowned our dead! 

We sing of auld lang syne, my friends, 
Of “auld” and of the new, 

“Our fathers’’ were the fathers, boys, 
Of gray as well as blue! 


The cruel war that rent our hearts 
But made our country strong! 
This outcome of a paper fight 
Will gain us thanks, e’re long! 
We singof auld lang syne, my friends, 
Of auld lang syne, 
With Garfield for our president 
We'll all wheel into line! 


Then reach a hand, O Boys in Blue, 
And grasp it, Boysin Gray! 

Columbia! be the ringing word! 
And this our festal day! 

No North, no South; one Fatherland 
The future glad shall see; 

Free schools, free speech,free press,free men, 
All born of unity! 

—Killingly, Windham Co., Ct. 





THE HARVAKD “ANNEX.” 

This is the brief slang name prevalent in 
this vicinity, for what is called by its officers 
and promoters simply ‘‘Private Collegiate 
Instruction for Women ip Cambridge, 
Mass.” The latter name is descriptive 
enough, the instruction being ‘‘collegiate” 
in the sense that it is given wholly by the 
college instructors, and is made as identical 
as possible with that given in the same de- 
partments of the college; and it is modestly 
called ‘‘private” to show that the governing 
authorities of the college—the President, 
Fellows and Overseers—have no responsi- 
bility for it and no control over it. In some 
respects, to be sure, these governing powers 
have recognized the existence of the-new 
enterprise and have favored its operations. 
They allow to its pupils certain privileges 
in the way of museums and libraries; and 
they have so modified the ‘‘Women’s Ex- 
aminations” as to make them serve for en- 
trance examinations for the women’s classes 
—a great convenience and economy. Thus 
the entrance examinations are official, and 
8o are some of the privileges; all else being 
unofficial, but so far as possible identical. 

In view of these facts, it is not at all 
Strange that a clever woman coined the 
phrase ‘‘Harvard Annex,” orthat tbe public 
took it up. 

For one, I have always been glad of this, 
as familiarizing the public mind with the 
association, and preparing for the time 





when the Annex shall be annexed indeed. 
Already the Harvard Register, the invaluable 
monthly newspaper edited by Mr. Moses 
King, an undergrgduate, habitually chroni- 
cles the doings of the ‘‘Private Collegiate 
Instruction for Women” precisely as if it 
were a department of the University. 

The latest of these proceedings is the is- 
suing of the first Annual Report of the in- 
stitution. From this it appears that the 
whole number of ladies entering the ‘‘An- 
nex” last year was twenty-seven. One of 
these afterward went to study in Europe, 
and another withdrew on account of dis- 
tance from Cambridge; the remaining 
twenty-five kept on. Of these, four took 
the regular college examination for the 
Freshman class, and entered ona four years’ 
course; the rest were special’students. Of 
these, thirteen took a single study, four 
took two each, and four took four each. 

The details are as follows: 

“Of the different departments of study, 
Greek was taken by 6; Latin by 9; Sanskrit 
by 1; English by 5; German by 5; Frenct: 
by 6; Philosophy by 4; Political Economy 
by 6; History by 4; Music by 1; Mathemat- 
ics by 7; Physics by 8; Botany by 5. 

In Greek, three read‘ Lysias, Plato, and 
Homer with Mr. L. B. R. Briggs. One 
studied Greek Composition and Written 
Translation with Mr. White. Tworead the 
Agamemnon and Eumenides of Aschylus, 
and Thucydides with Mr. Goodwin. 

In Latin, five read Livy and the Odes of 
Horace with Mr. Hale. Three studied 
Latin Composition and Translation at Sight 
with Mr. Gould. Two read Pliny’s Letters 
and Tacitus with Mr. Lane. In Sanskrit, 
one studied with Mr. Greenough. 

In English, four studied Composition 
with Mr. Hill. 

In German, four took the elementary 
course with Mr. Bartlett. One studied 
German Composition and Oral Exercises, 
and German Literature from Luther to 
Lessing, with Mr. Sheldon. Two studied 
Goethe and German Literature of the XIX. 
Century with Mr. Bartlett. 

In French, three took Mr. Biécher’s course 
in La Fontaine, Racine, Taine, and Alfred 
de Musset. Two studied the Literature of 
the XIX. Century with Mr. Jacquinot. 

Ip Philosophy, three studied Metaphysics 
and Logic with Mr. Palmer. 

In Political Economy six studied with 
Mr. Laughiin. 

In History, one studied the period of the 
Revival of Learning and the Reformation 
with Mr. Emerton. Two studied the period 
sl the French Revolution with Mr. Bende- 
ari. 

In Music, one studied Harmony and 
Counterpoint with Mr. Paine. 

In Mathematics, two studied Solid Geom- 
etry, Plane Trigonometry, and Advanced 
Algebra with Mr. G. R. Briggs. Three 
studied Analytical Geometry with Mr. By- 
erly. Two studied the Differential snd 
Integral Caleulus with Mr. J. M. Peirce. 
One received instruction from Mr. Benja- 
min Peirce in Quarternions. 

In Physics, three studied Descriptive 
Physics, — Mechanics, Light, and Heat 
with Mr, Willson. 

In Natural History, three received Labo- 
ratory Instruction in the Microscopic Anat- 
omy, Physiology, and Development of 
Plants with Mr. Goodale.” 

The mere inspection of this circular will 
remove unjust criticisms sometimes made 
on this excellent enterprise. The Boston 
Commonwealth, for instance, speaks of it as 
a new school in Cambridge, where Harvard 
professors go to teach. It is a school only 
in the sense in which every college and uni 
versity is still a school; and it comes much 
nearer to being a true university in respect 
to structure and variety than Harvard Col- 
lege itself did, forty years ago. Varivus 
critics have spoken of the young women as 
being taught by ‘‘tired teachers.” Probably 
they are, because over-work is the normal 
condition of American teachers, but for no 
other reason. If they were taught in the 
evening, by those who had been teaching 
young men all day, the criticism might have 
some weight, but as a matter of fact the les- 
sons of both sexes are distributed through- 
out the “day, and if there is increased fa- 
tigue to the professors, the young men have 
as much reason as the young women to 
complain, for they will suffer as much by 
it. Again, the criticism is sometimes made 
that the prices are too high, but it was 
wisely decided by the ladies who organized 
the enterprise that the professors should be 
paid the regular Cambridge price for pri- 
vate teaching; and the students actually 
pay less than this price, part of the amount 
coming from a fund subscribed for the 
undertaking. Thus the treasurer’s report 
shows the amount received from students 
last year was $3,725, while the amount paid 
to instructors was $5,171, a difference of 
$1,446. Of course, if the endowment were 
greater, the price to pupils could be still 
farther reduced. The other expenditures 
are for rent of recitation rooms, printing, 
stationery, apparatus, and expenses of en- 
trance examinations; the whole cost for the 
year being $5,953.04. 

Recitation-rooms are provided in two 





private houses; and the secretary keeps a 
record of approved boarding-houses. There 
were examinations at the middle and end 
of the year, and I can testify from inspec- 
tion of the books that the results were in 
the highest degree creditable to the teaching 
and the pupils; but it was decided by the 
managers not to print these statistics, or al- 
low them to be made public. 

The number of ladies who have passed 
the entrance examinations for the current 
year is forty two—against twenty-five for 
the year previous. Ten of these are for the 
regular four years’ course, corresponding, 
as precisely as may be, to the Harvard Col- 
lege course,—against four such pupils for 
the year previous, Of the remainder, twen- 
ty-one take one course, seven take two 
courses, and four take four courses. There 
are eighteen students in Greek, fifteen in 
Latin, ten in English, ten in German, two 
in French, two in Italian, eight in Philoso- 
phy, onein Political Economy, ten in Math- 
ematics, four in Physics, two in Botany and 
three in Astronomy. Chemistry, it may be 
remarked, is not taught at all, owing solely 
to the want of sufficient laboratory accom- 
modation. In these various departments 
there are twenty-nine different classes, 
taught by seven professors, four assistant 
professors, and twelve instructors, all of 
Harvard University. The managers are 
Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Mrs. J. P. Cooke, Mrs. 
E. W. Gurney, Mrs. J. B. Greenough, Mrs. 
A. Gilman, Miss Lilian Horsford, and Miss 
Alice M. Longfellow,—nearly all of these 
being the wives or daughters of Harvard 
professors or ex-professors. There is an 
advisory board, consisting of Professors 
Goodale, Goodwin, Greenough, Gurney and 
Pierce. The secretary is Arthur Gilman, 
Waterhouse street, and the treasurer Joseph 
B. Warner, 68 Sparks street, Cambridge, 
Mass. T. W. H. 





WOMEN IN JOURNALISM. - 


In a recent paper under this title I en- 
deavored to suggest the claims of journal- 
ism asa practical profession for women, for 
the very practical end of eafning a living. 
To illustrate the hardships of ignorance, 
however, I am going to beg Mra. Stone’s 
permission to tella bit of a story whose 
claim to consideration is its exact fidelity to 
truth. Some five years ago ayoung woman, 
whom we will designate as Opal, because it 
wasn’t her name, was teaching in a far wes- 
tern State. Teaching was her work; writ- 
ing was her recreation. To her treasured 
scribblings were consecrated her evenings, 
Saturdays, Sundays, holidays. St. Louis 
papers were hospitable to her sketches and 
rhymes, and although they never paid her 
anything for them they yet published her 
contributions in a most presentable and 
flattering manner. The idea gradually 
dawned upon this girl that there were peo- 
ple who eared their living by journalism; 
why could rot she, since she loved it so? 
She reinforced herself on Emerson, who told 
her the attractions and the destinies were 
equal. Surely, then, journalism was her 
destiny. She read Carlyle by way of con- 
firmation ; and, finally, her enthusiasm bring- 
ing the fruition of courage, she sailed down 
the placid river one summer day, to find or 
make a niche for herself in the great 
Southern city. Her courage was rathet, 
however, a species of pure and undefiled ig- 
norance. It would be ludicrous, if it were 
not, too, a little sad, to describe her unwar- 
rantable faith in a world of which, practi- 
cally, she knew nothing. To condense my 
story, 1 will only say that she supposed she 
had merely to apply at the editorial tribu- 
nal and be given a position (and a salary) on 
the paper. Did she not furnish for every 
Sunday supplement a story, or sketch, or 
something that the courtesy of the editor 
denominated a ‘“‘poem”’? Naturally, he 
would give her a place at once. 

Ah! but he did not. He fanned the flame 
of her aspirations with nebulous hopes, and 
problematic promises and bits of compli- 
ment. He assured her of his entire faith in 
her success. He regretted that the severe 
ideas of the stockholders of his paper did 
not permit him to give her a place. Buthe 
felt that it was a great triumph for her to 
have her name in his paper, and that if she 
would write on sbe would succeed. Of 
course Opal believed it all, and felt very 
sorry for the great editor who could not 
place her on his paper, on account of the 
severe ideas of his stockholders, as was his 
ardent desire. He was very kind to her 
and gave her unlimited railroad passes and 
theater tickets, and then it was, as he said, 
really a great thing to see one’s name in the 
Sunday Morning Repertoire. The little fric- 
tion incident to this delightful existence 
was that neither railroad passes nor theatre 





tickets would pay oard-bills. She tried 
sending off miscellaneous contributions to 
Eastern journals. Now and then the Leslie 
publications would take one of her ‘‘poems,” 
divest it of her name, and pay her five dol- 
lars! A Boston publisher caught up one of 
her bits of rhyme and set it to music, but 
not a cent of its proceeds did she ever see. 
There was no copy-right and of course an 
author has no rights. Now and then 
Opal would actually have a paper accepted 
by. the New York Zridune, or some other 
leading Eastern journal, but the pay was 
meagre, because her name was ob- 
scure and unknown. Evidently, litera. 
ture would not pay expenses, what then? 
Should she go back to country town teach- 
ing? Never. She had chosen her work in 
life and she proposed to live by it or die in 
it. She taught in the night schools for 
eight dollars a week, so she could afford (7?) 
to write for nothing during the days. She 
taught pupils at their ho.nes in private tui- 
tion, giving lessons in some specialty of lit- 
erature, mythology; or, as a music teacher 
would go to the house and give a lesson. 
This cheerful sort of existence went on for 
three years. It was not all dark, life has 
its compensations always, and Opal enjoyed 
many pleasant trips (thanks tc the editor's 
proclivities for railroad passes) and came to 
know many pleasant people. But the end 
seemed no nearer than at the beginning, till 
suddenly one day a happy inspiration bore 
her to another city, and another leading ed- 
itor, who generously gave her a chance to 
work on his daily journal, and what was 
more, paid her for it. 1 will not follow the 
young woman’s ultimate fortunes, but mere- 
ly use her ignorance as an illumination for 
others who may drift out unon the sea of 
journalism, Thereis first then, this truth: 
Every newspaper has a certain amount of 
necessary work—drudgery, if you will—to 
be done, which is essential in much the 
same way that the regular kitchen work is 
essential in the household. This work has 
to be done, and therefore has to be paid for. 
Now it is probable that the editor can select 
far better stories, rhymes and literary 
sketches, than any amateur writer can pro- 
duce. He may use the original matter be- 
cause it is original, but he will rot be at all 
likely to want to pay for it, nor is he very 
far out of the way in this. What then? 
Simply get hold of work that he does pay 
for. Local work is the very vital breath of 
a city journal. It may seem to you—if you 
happen to be a genius—like putting Pega- 
sus to the piow to go about in search of lo- 
cal items, and you may fancy any school- 
girl could do that. But shecouldn’t. Peo- 
ple talk of .‘‘a mere reporter.” No place 
on a paper holds higher possibilities. The 
reporter should be the interpreter of social 
interests and events. Only a keen, intelli- 
gent, sympathetic comprehension of the rel- 
ative importance of things; only the artist’s 
feeling for the grouping of facts; only firm 
principles and a constant, prayerful seeking 
of the higher and diviner influences,—only 
these make the ideal reporter. The report- 
er cannot be a machine. 

Now the average American woman is not 
bred so dull but she can learn. Let her 
take in journalism this first lesson—which 
editors are strangely averse to giving—the 
lesson to take up the necessary work; to 
bring in local facts attractively written up 
rather than far-fetched imaginative fancies. 
For imagination is a luxury and one can’t 
afford to indulge in it toomuch. Keep it 
for the garnishing. If Opal, whose story is 
so briefly outlined here, could have had one 
friend to tell her this plain truth instead of 
the flood of vague flatteries and nebulous 
predictions of future success that fell about 
her, she would have been spared a three 
years’ struggle with unmalleable conditions 
that threatened to become hopeless. Seek 
out the real work; serve an apprentice3hip 
tu facts; study, read, observe, and above 
all, don’t get discouraged, ‘‘however darkly 
the days go on;” God always makes a way 
for the soul that is in earnest, and the re- 
ward of reasonably paying work will come 
at last. Our newspapers are everywhere 
recognizing the importance of the womanly 


element in journalism. The demand is as | 


great as is the supply. From the ranks of 
keen, bright, intelligent and high-minded 
women will come some of the most valuable 
workers in the profession of journalism. 
L. w. 
——---- --— eo. 
SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


A public meeting in the interest of School 
Suffrage will be held at Kennedy (small) 
Hall, Monday, Nov. 22, at 7 14 P. M.,under 
the auspices of the Highland Club. Ad. 
dresses by‘Col. T. W. Higginson and Miss 
Mary F. Eastman.’ 





—— 
CONCERNING WOMEN 


Mrs, Junta Warp Howe has written 
the libretto of an opera to which Adam- 
owski is composing the music. 


Mrs. Evizanetn §, Morron has be- 
queathed $1000 to the Society for the Pre- . 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Miss PARLOA has begun her fourth sea- 
son’s work at Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, 
by an introductory free talk on ‘“‘Woman’s 
Work.” 


Mrs. CurrrorD 1s to receive a pension 
from the Civil List, in recognition of the 
eminent services to mathematics of her 
late husband, Prof. W. K. Clifford. 


Miss Strokes, daughter of Mr. ‘James 
Stokes, of Phelps, Dodge & Co., New 
York, has given the city a bronze and mar- 
ble drinking fountain, which is being put 
up in Madison square. 


Miss ANNA Dickinson has read her new 
play, ‘‘Aurelian,”’ before a Philadelphia aw- 
dience, and the Press, of that city, says she 
had ‘‘a most cordial reception, and the 
closest attention, broken only by applause, 
was given to her play.” 





Mrs. Mary Garnet Varnosa, daught- 
er of the Rev. H. H. Garnet, will sail on 
the steamer Sing Tuc, next Wednesday, 
for Liberia, She goes under the auspices 
of the Presbyterian Foreign Mission Soci- 
ety, to begin a life-work of missionary la- 
bor in Africa. 


Miss Aucusta LARNED will contribute a 
volume of stories, drdwn from the rich 
stores of the Elder Edda, to the holiday 
books. It will be called ‘Tales from the 
Norse Grandmother,” and will, doubtless, 
be as popular with young readers as are her 
“Old Tales Retold,” from the Greek my- 
thology. 


Miss Anna M. Witson, connected with 
the print store of L. A. Elliot & Co., has 
given one of five lectures upon ‘‘Engrav- 
ings,” which she has prepared for use in 
schools, before the Charlestown Art Club, 
at its rooms in the Warren Institute for 
Savings’ building, on Wednesday evening 
last. 


Dr. Lucy S. Piper, of Boston, who 
graduated last March from the United 
States Medical College, of New York, be- 
ing number two in a class of sixteen, has 
been elected secretary of the West Side 
Medical Association, of New York City. 
This is probably the first instance of a wo- 
man being code such a position in an 
association comp’ almost entirely of 
men. 


Saran C. ALLEN, daughter of Mr. Na- 
thaniel T. Allen, of West Newton, who at 
three years of age was a.pupil of Mrs. Pol- 
lock’s kindergarten, has now gone to Wash- 
ington, D. C., to receive the kindergarten 
normal training with her first teacher, and 
with Miss Susie Po.uock, of the Kinder- 
garten Normal Institute, of thatcity. The 
class consists of ten ladies. One of these 
receives her training free, and will in return 
give the succeeding year to teach the little 
ones of the Protestant Orphan Asylum free 
of charge. 


Mrs. JosEPHINE SHAW LOweELt, of the 
New York State Board of Charities, has 
prepared a petition to the Legislature con- 
cerning the condition of the Richmond 
County institutions, which has been signed 
by the superintendents of the poor of the 
county. It is to the effect thut prisoners in 
the county jail are allowed to remain idle, 
that young offenders are not kept. apart 
from the more depraved, and that the sexes 
are not sufficiently separated. In regard to 
‘the County Home the petition says there is 
no classification of the women there... The 
Legislature is asked to take steps to estab: 
lish houses of correction or refuge. 


Dr. AnnA Daums, who is a native of 
Prussia, began the study of medicine at 
the University of Edinburgh. She subse- 
quently studied for four years at the School 
of Medicine in Paris, and took the degree 
of M. D. at the University of Paris in 1877. ° 
She was then engaged for two years in pri- 
vate practice at Hamburg; but the restric- 
tions imposed by the German law on all un- 
registered practitioners, and the refusal of © 
the authorities to admit her to any examina- 
tion, made this position untenable, and she 
found herself reluctantly obliged to relin- 
quish her hopes of a medical career in Ger- 
many. Having become a licentiate of the 
King’s and Queen’s College of Physicians 
in Ireland in 1878, she was enabled to place 
her name on the British register; and, there- 
fore, on leaving Hamburg she determined 
to enter upon the practice of medicine in 
England, and is now settled in Manchester. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
LIFT UP THINE EYES! 
BY MRS. H. T. CLARK. 


“Lift up thine eyes!’ Day's potent waves are stream- 


Upon God’s thousand hills. 
Arise! Cast off thy mantle of sad dreaming 
Over life's ills. 


Myriads of songsters swell great Nature's chorus; 
They cease not for the cloud; 

Earth's mystcries are ever spread before us,— 
Festal and shroud. 

"Tis thine to sift the golden from the earthy, 
The precious from the dross; 

To glean the fruitful ears from the unworthy, 
The gain from loss. 


To feel, above all hopeless lamentation, 
“Beloved, it is well!” 

To hear, triumphant, turned to glad pulsation, 
The faneral bell. 


To learn that when Fate’s blackest, heaviest curtain 
Shuts out some dear delight. 

An unseen angel comes, with footsteps certain, 
Bearing new sight 

To bless thy fainting eyelids. Touch of healing, 
Like that which sweetly fell 

On the blind pilgrim, ‘neath the palm-trees kneeling, 
By Saida’s well. 


Then, when thy heart is purified by aching, 
Its deepest fountains stirred, 

Go forth to those whom Levites are forsaking, 
Teach them Hope’s word. 


Help them to whom life seems “‘a crown of sorrow,” 
Remembering happier days; 

Bid them look forward to a radiant morrow, 
With hearts of praise. 


Lift from the weary arms their grievous burden, 
Tell of Time’s sure release, 

And point, beyond their dark and rolling Jordan, 
To palms of peace. 


So shall thy days be one sweet flower-expansion, 
Turned ever toward the sun; 

Making all-beantiful thine earthly mansion, 
Till rest be won. 


So shall thy lips be like one rich diapason, 
Whose pulses ne’er shall die, — 

And stars of poor men’s love around thee blazon, 
To light thy latest sky. 

—Florence, Mass. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
A COMMON-SENSE VIEW. 


BY CELESTE M. A. WINSLOW. 
— 


“Now, here's the simple scene I love, 
The world is cheery, after all; 
And common joys swell far above 
The preacher's prate o’er Adam’s fall! 


“With golden flames, the setting sun 
Warms the smooth slopes of emerald wheat; 
In fields whose summer’s work is done 
The cornstalks rest their stubby feet. 


“Those rounded stacks hold crisp content 
And comfort for near wintry days; 
The barns, on homely duties bent, 
Tell all a farmer’s homely ways. 


“The brimming orchard overflows 
With yellow joy or crimson pride; 
And here a lingering summer rose 
Leans on the rustic fence beside. 


“Long lines of snowy linen sway, 
Adored of thrifty housemaid’s eyes; 
The milk-pans shine in trim array ;— 
A robin, chattering, tarns and flies. 


‘The tinkling cow-bells send their own 
Faint, drowsy music down the lane; 
The gurgling water’s monotone 
Drips softly on my tranced brain. 


“Yes, here, life teems with common-sense; 
No mumbling mysteri e by rote 
To seize you with a grip Be 
And hold yon, breathless, by the throat!" 


But in that window’s airy space, 
On drifted pillows, wan and white, 
A deeply chiseled, upturned face 
To all this fulness blinds my sight. 
The farmer’s wife her race bas run, 
The shadowy vale before her lies;— 
Ah, friend, we meet here only one— 
The mystery of all mysteries! 


—Keokuk, Iowa. 
——— - «+ eo —______. 
For the Woman’s Journal. 
TEARS. 


BY MARY PEASLEY GARDNER. 


What are tears, but liquid treasures 
That lie deep in all our pleasures? 
Buried now ‘neath mirth and laughter 
To be found in the hereafter. 


Tears are gathered ‘mid bright hours, 
Like the dew-drops from the flowers, 
To descend, like dews of heaven, 

In the dusky shades of even. 


From this day’s dark clouds of sorrow 
Tears may fall, but on the morrow, 
Like the sunshine after rain, 

Brighter beams the heart again. 


Oh, the tears, so pure and holy, 
Shed by Him, the meek and lowly, 
When, upon the cross, He gave 
All, the erring ones to eave. 

June 1, 1880. 








MY LANDLADY’S STORY. 


BY HELEN FABER 8COTT. 


I had just seated myself to write when 
there came a rap at my door, which I had 
half a mind not to answer. So I wrote on 
without response. But the knock was re- 
peated. 

“Come in,” I said, as savagely as an au- 
thoress disturb: d may be permitted to speak. 
- And in walked Mrs. Hennett, my landlady. 
A week’s rent in advance, or perhaps a 
small loan was doubtless her errand, and 
she could soon be disposed of. Not at all. 
Past experience did not apply to this case. 
She was not of that impecunious order with 
_ I had hitherto been painfully famil- 

And as I said, ‘‘Will you sitdown?” Mrs. 
Hennett seated herself solidly and squarely 
in my Queen Esther chair, and proceeded to 
tell me of her ‘dreadful sore throat” that 





‘| she was doctoring with pork and onions— 


an unfailing remedy, provided you staid in 
door, while wearing the delightful swathe, 
as anybody with a grain of decency would 
certainly do. The reader need not credit 
Mrs. Hennett with the above clause. I 
said that. But she did say that you must 
wash your throat in camphor as scon as the 
othertwo abominations were removed, or 
you’d be apt to take cold. > 

She thought she’d jest step in and see 
ftow I liked my room, and if I thought I 
should keep it till spring, and if the open 
fire was as comfortable as I expected, etc., 
etc. ‘Writing letters?” Mrs. Hennett 
queried, as I still held the pen over the 
sheet that I had hoped to fill within an 
hour. 

“Yes. More letters than words,” I said, 
emphatically. But she was unmoved, and 
apparently quite unconscious of my impa- 
tience. 

Well, there was no escape. I cared not 
to thrust her forth bodily, and in no other 
way was I capable of letting her know that 
she was an unwelcome intruder at that hour. 
So I seized a piece of edging, begun weeks 
ago, during my summer vacation on Cape 
Cod, and which had grown but slowly 
since my return. And while my guest 
talked I knitted away after the directions 
recorded in a little book something like this: 
‘Knit two stitches plain; thread over twice 
and seam two together; one plain; thread 
over twice and narrow, thread over twice 
and narrow; rest of needle plain.” 

**You ain’t used to knitting,” was the di- 
rect statement made by Mrs. Hennett, whose 
eyes were upon me. 

“‘No;” I replied, wondering by what 
sorcery she was aware of the fact. 

“I knew you wasn’t, for you knit with 
such long points to your needles. Begin- 
ners always do.” 

This was not complimentary, when I was 
flattering myself that I had much the air of 
a professional. 

“I was born and brought up on Cape 
Cod, where everybody knits,” proceeded 
Mrs. Hennett. ‘‘When I was seven years 
old I knit a pair of stockings for myself, 
all but setting the heel and binding it off; 
and when I was ten I knita pair of long 
knee stockings for my father. He used to 
goto the banks fishing, and had to have 
lots of stockings, all long onestoo. And 
mother, she made nothing of knitting a 
stocking in an evening. She was a beauti- 
ful knitter, every stitch set jestso. Them 
stockings would wear, too.” 

By this time I felt myself warm a little 
towards my persecutor. I have a friendly 
feeling for any one who has known Cape 
Cod 

‘*How long since you lived on the Cape?” 
was.the first question which occurred to 
me. 

“Let me see. It must be thirty years 
since I was married, and we came to Bos- 
ton to live right away. My husband was 
in a fish market, and I never had to trouble 
myself about a living when he was alive. 
But he died sudden, poor man! and bis ras- 
cally partner got everything, even to the 
house over my head. You see I didn’t 
know anything about property or business, 
asa woman ought to. We had as nice a 
home as any body need to have, and ’twas 
like parting with my eye teeth to give it up. 
But [had to. I didn’t want to go back to 
my father’s, for after living in Boston so 
many years, the Cape seems pretty dull, es- 
pecially-in the winter time. So after awhile 
I went to the South End and opened a 
lodging house.” 

“And you found it profitable?” I suid 
with a little hesitation. 

“Well, at first I lost a good deal. But I 
soon learnt who not to trust, though ‘twas 
pretty hard, sometimes, to tell who was 
safe and who wasn’t. But one grows hard 
and sharp, too, in dealing with all sorts of 
folks. Always when I took parties in that 
couldn’t pay a week in advance I’ve lost by 
’em. And I don’t do it very often now. 
The last time I did it I expected to lose, 
but I couldn’t say no to her then, even if 
I'd known I shouldn’t have got a cent.” 

Weare selfish, all of us. Here might be 
a romance which I could coin into money. 
1 became interested, and had a growing de- 
sire to be interesting. And I asked her to 
tell me about this lodger who had rendered 
hef indifferent to lucre, while I laid aside 
my knitting to listen to the following narra- 
tive, which I give, as nearly as possible, in 
her own language: 

“It was one Saturday night and I was 
awfully tired, for I'd been changing car- 
pets and helping move furniture. There’s 
lots of such work to be done in a lodging 
house, you know. Pete, my colored man, 
had gone to see his sick mother at the West 
End, and the girl had gone out for the 
evening. I told her I’d tend the door, for 
she was a good faithful girl as ever lived, 
and 1 liked to accommodate her. I’ve al- 
ways found that the better you treat your 
help, the better they'll treat you. But some 
folks say different, and think servants must 
be kept under. I never call ’em servants, 
don’t like the word. They are working for 
their living, and I’m working for mine; and 
I can’t see much difference. But that’s 
neither here nor there. ° 

“T should think ’twas nigh on to ten 





o’clock when the bell rung. I had opened 
my bed lounge, and was wondering why 
Mary didn’t come, forI wanted to go to 
bed.* But of course, I had to go to the 
door, A little bit of a man stood on the 
front steps. I shall never forget jest how 
he looked, nor how he spoke, in a shrill 
piping voice: 

** ‘Have you got rooms to let?’ he asked. 

“I had jest one vacant room, up two 
flights, which 1 was anxious to let, but I 
didu’t suppose he would want to pay for so 
large a room, as it wasa five dollar one. 
SoI asked him what kind of a room he 
wanted, and how long he wanted it. He 
wasn’t particular about the kind, but 
thought he should want it about a week. 
So I told him about the five dollar room, 
and that I must be paid in advance. He 
made some excuse for not being able to do 
that, but said I should certainly have it by 
Tuesday, that his wife was very tired, and 
"twas getting late, and they wanted to get in 
somewhere as soon as possible. Up to that 
time I thought the man was alone, but as 
he said thisa lady with a child in her arms 
stepped up by his side. ‘Oh!’ she said, ‘if 
you will let us take the room you shall be 
paid. I am very tired, and my little boy 
does not seem well.’ 

‘I never heard a sweeter voice, or saw a 
lovelier face. I couldn’t think she was his 
wife, or I did not want to think so at any 
rate. I asked if they had trunks, for they 
seemed to have come on foot and to have 
no baggage but one little bag that the man 


carried. He said they had jest come from. 


New York, and their trunks were delayed 
somewhere, but that they should probably 
get them by Monday. Well, 1 heard such 
stories so many times that I didn’t believe 
a word of what he said. More likely you're 
jest turned out of another lodging house 
for not paying your rent, and your trunks, 
if you’ve got any, are there, was what I 
thought, though I didn’t say it. And I was 
on the point of shutting the door when the 
lady spoke again. ‘If you could accommo- 
date us just for to-night’ she said so implor-. 
ingly, that I had not the heart to refuse. I 
pitied herand the baby. But I didn’t want 
such a looking fellow in my house as he 
was. l’ve always been alittle particular 
about the looks of the folks that goin and 
out of my front door. People will judge 
a house a good deal by that, you know. 

‘Well, the upshot of the matter was that I 
let ’em take the room, though | never ex- 
pected to get anything for it. 

“I slept so sound, that in the morning I'd 
forgotten all about the strange folks that 
had come the night before, and never once 
thought of them till Mary come to me about 
ten o’clock in the morning, and said she had 
been into the vacant room to get a rocking- 
chair, and found a woman there with a sick 
baby, and a man curled up on the lounge, 
the meanest-looking man she ever saw. 
Who were they? when did they come? She 
hoped they wasn’t going to stay; she guessed 
they were awful poor, for the man had been 
eating breakfast out of a paper bag. 

‘*Well, that brought me to my senses, for 
I never would have lodgers that made a 
practice of eating in their rooms. A house 
will get full of rats and mice in no time; 
and I’d jest paid twenty-five dollars to get 
this one clear of ’em. Had aman come 
with a ferret and a terrier, and then had 
every hole cemented into the bargain. 

“So I went straight up stairs to tell them 
folks that they musn’t expect to board them- 
selves in my house. I found them jest as 
Mary told me, he on the lounge, and she 
trying to hush the baby, who kept saying, 
‘caly! caly! I tired, want caly.’ 

**I asked her who caly was, for1 thought 
it might be somebody who had taken care 
of him. 

‘It’s his cradle,’ said the mother; ‘we 
left it.’ 

** *Tv’ll come with the trunks to-morrow,’ 
spoke up the man. Somehow I couldn’t 
say the harsh things I had come to say. 
The sight of that sweet-faced woman with 
the sick child crying for his cradle,—away 
from home, if they had any, which I doubt- 
ed—was too much for me. So I asked if I 
could do anything for her. She looked so 
lovely, sitting there in the sunshine, jest 
like a picture;I never saw suci a lot of 
wavy, shiney hair on any woman’s head— 
jest like gold. She looked up to m: so 
sweet and grateful like, and asked if { co ild 
give her some warm milk for Hazel—tiat 
was what she cailed the boy. 

‘I went down and got some, and when ! 
carried it up the man was gone, and I was 
glad of it. 

“The baby—well, he was two years old, 
not exactly a baby, but jest as much care; 
he drank some of the milk, but seemed to 
me very sick. He kept rolling his head 
from side to side and asking for his ‘caly.’ 
He was a beautiful child, with hair like his 
mother’s, but a noble face. He didn't look 
one bit like his father. They were a queer 
couple. I kept feeling strange, like, when 
I saw them together, as if it was wicked. 

“I told her she ought to have a doctor, and 
she said his father had gone for medicine. 
So I went down again, for I didn’t want to 
see him. Whata differenee there is in peo- 
ple! I didn’t know any more about him 
than I did about her, but I felt jest like 
helping her, and I couldn’t bear the sight 
of him. 





“After I went down stairs I kept thinking 
about her and that poor sick baby, and 
wondering what I ought to do. If the man 
had been out of the way I should have 
known well enough. Any man that’s less 
than he ought to be is always in the way— 
a great deal more’n a woman that don’t 
come up to the mark, it strikes me. They 
made me think of the picture-book story of 
Beauty and the Beast, only this beast was 
no disguised prince, I was sure of that. 

‘But you'll get out of patience if I talk 
much longer. Let’s see, what was I saying? 
O, about four o’clock somebody knocked 
at my dining-room door. I used that fora 
sitting-room when I could let both my par- 
lors. ‘Come in,’ I said, thinking it was 
Mary. But as nobody came, I went and 
opened the door, when there stood Dr’ 
Granger; he used to room with me before 
he went to the hospital. 

***How do you do? Mrs. Hennett,’ says 
he, holding out his hand, he was always 
just so pleasant and friendly. 

‘** *There’s a pretty sick child up stairs. 
Did you know it.’ 

** ‘Yes,’ I said, ‘how sick is it?’ 

‘* ‘So sick,’ says he, speaking slow and 
hesitating like, ‘that ‘twill never be any 
better—water on the brain.’ 

***Good gracious! doctor,’ said 1, ‘what 
will they do?’ 

‘‘What shall Ido?” For the idea of hav- 
ing a death in my house with all the confu 
sion of it, came into my mind, though ina 
minute I thought how selfish I was, and I 
guess Dr. Granger thought so, too. 

“They seem poorly off,” says he, ‘‘and I 
wanted to say that any little kindness you 
may show them I'll see that you’re paid for 
it. She’s having a‘hard time, poor thing!” 
he said, looking very pitiful: 

***Do you know her?’ I asked. 
she?’ 

‘‘He looked surprised. ‘Do you take}peo- 
ple into your house without knowing their 
names?’ says he. 

«That wasn’t what I meant, though, fora 
wonder, I hadn't even thought of their 
name before, and I told the doctor so. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘their name is Cooper.” 

I shall always think he had known her 
before, for a brother coul in’t been kinder 
to her than he was. But he never told me 
anythiag— doctors are apt to be close- 
mouthed, you know. But when he went 
away he asked me if I wouldn’t make them 
as comfortable as I could, and I said I 
would. 

‘As socn as he was gone, I went up stairs 
and found the poor mother crying. The 
baby lay on the bed with hiv eyes wide 
open, but not seeming to see anything. 

“T asked her what the doctor had said, 
making believe I didn’t know; and she said 
he told her that Hazel was very sick; but 
that she must keep up her courage. 

‘Just then the baby began to roll his head 
and say, ‘I tired, want caly.’ 

‘**Where is his cradle?’ LI asked. ‘Tell 
me, and if possible I'll get it. You needn’t 
Se afraid to tell me anything’—the man was 
gone, or I couldn’t liave spoken so plain. 
‘Here you are, and here you shall stay till 
things are better or worse,’ I said. 

“She covered her face with both hands, 
and great tears fell through her white 
fingers. 

‘I tried to comfort her all I could, and she 
finally told me what I had suspected, that 
the few things they had, and with them the 
child’s cradle, were at a house on—— street, 
kept for an unpaid bill of fifteen dollars. 
That she had offered the woman a valuable 
ring, but she wouldn’t take it. That when 
she saw the child was sick she had ordered 
them out at once. She said the room was 
damp, and Hazel hadn’t had proper food, 
and had been a long time getting sick. 

“I asked her if she hadn’t got any friends; 
and she told me not since her mother died, 
for her father had married a girl only a 
little older than she was, and they couldn’t 
get along together, and she couldn’t tell me 
anything more. 

‘*When I went down, I told Mary to car-y 
Mrs. Cooper some chicken broth and a cup 
of tea, and I put’ on my things and started 
out to find the landlady who had the cradle, 
though ’twas Sunday. I found the house 
without any trouble, and the woman who 
kept it, and a mean, miserable creature she 
seemed. - 

‘«’'T would take along time to tell you all 
she said, but she wouldn’t let me have the 
cradle for a cent less than fifteen dollars. 
That was her due, and she'd have it; so I 
thought I might jest as well take all the 
things, though my rent was due that week, 
and I was afraid I should be short. But 
something urged me to take ’em, and I 
went and got an expressman to move ‘em 
right away; and while he was bringing ’em 
down, she stood scolding about poor folks 
like these expecting to live in genteel houses, 
They’d a great sight better go to the North 
End, and keep house in one room, she said. 
She never had believed that woman was 
what she ought to be—women with faces 
like hers never were; she doubted if that 
man was her husband, thougb she couldn’t 
see why any mortal should live with him if 
he wasn’t, the child wasn’t his she knew; 
and that’s the way she was going on when I 
left her. 

‘‘You never saw such a happy look as came 
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into the little boy’s face when he saw the 
cradle. He knew it quick enough, though 
before he hadn’t noticed much of ar.ything. 
He stretched out his hands towards it and 
said ‘caly,’in a way that made me thankful 
for what I'd done; and, in spite of all, I 
was thankful they were in my house. 

I folded a warm blanket and put it over 
the hard mattrass, and his mother laid him 
in, and then took some fresh clothes from 
one of the trunks and began to tidy him up 
a little; but he didn’t want to be touched, 
I guess he thought she was going to take 
him out of the cradle—poor little fellow! 
All the time I could see that her eyes were 
full of tears, and her lips were quivering, so 
that I was afraid to speak to her, for fear 
she wouid begin to cry outright.” 

‘Mrs. Hennett! Mrs. Hennett! There's 
some lady to look at rooms!” called Mary, 
outside my door. 

‘‘My landlady rose as quickly as possible 
at this summons. 

“Just one moment,” I pleaded, ‘The 
baby?” 

‘He lived till Wednesday. I’ll tell you 
another time;” and she was gone. 

How strangely destinies are interwoven! 
Mrs. Hennett had been telling me one chap- 
ter in alifeof which I knew otbers, and 
the final one. 


Emma Horton, for she it wasand no. 


other, had grown upin a little village nest- 
ling among the hills of New Hampshire, 
in which I was born. 

I cannot remember the time when I had 
not been fascinated by her, though not til} 
I had seen her humbled to the very dust by 
her own folly and sin was I conscious of 
any affection for her. I remember her at 
the country school, though being two or 
three years my senior she was called one 
of the ‘‘big girls,” whose patronage we in a 
lower class always coveted, and whenever 
it was vouchsafed us were humbly thankful 
for. She was the scholar who always had 
perfect lessons without studying, half so 
diligently as many who were sure to fa’). 
The teachers, too, were especially proud of 
her, and on exhibion days she won the ad- 
miration of committee and visitors, Emma 
Horton was born to be admired. 

There was a story, and I am inclined to 
credit it, that she was an adopted child. 
Gossips told of a little girl baby born to the 
Hortons after mapy years of childless long- 
ing. That the parents, especially the fa- 
ther, were overjoyed; that when the baby 
was about a year old he went to California, 
and the mother and child to some friends 
in New York; that her own baby died soon 
after, and that to spare the father the pain 
that the tidings of the child’s death would 
cause him, away among strangers, Mrs. 
Horton had taken a little girl from a city 
hospital as her own; and that Mr. Horton 
had never known that the tiny four years- 
old-beauty who called him ‘‘papa” on bis 
return was other than the same baby he had 
left when he started for the Golden Gate. 

And her unlikeness to the Hortons in 
every way, they were only plain, ungifted 
people, the superiority of ber natural mea- 
tal endowments, and her remarkable grace 
and beauty, all rendered the gossips’ story 
more than probable. For the theory that 
like begets like isin some sort of way be- 
lieved in by the most unreasoning. 

Mrs. Horton died when Emma was about 
seventeen, and a year after, on the advent 
of a step-mother only a little older than her 
self, the indignant daughter left home and 
took some position in a store in Boston. 

Whatever Mr. Horton might have made 
in California, he had in sume way lost, and 
at this time was said to have little besides a 
comfortable home; and doubtless the young 
lady felt the need of doing something for 
her own support, and, perhaps, yearned for 
a broader sphere than a country village 
could offer. 

For two or three years after going to 
Boston Emma spent a few weeks each sum- 
mer at home, where her wonderful bonnets 
and bewildering dresses were the surprise 
and envy of all the village girls. Once she 
had shown several of us a lovely amethyst 
ring of curious design. Emma said it was 
amethyst, butnone of us knew one precious 
stone from anothcr—and told us that her 
employer had given it to her for making 
an extra sale one week. 

When I told my grandmother of all this 
splendor, she shook her head, saying sadly, 
“My child, I fear it is the price of siv. 
Girls who tend in stores don’t earn such 
elegant things, though they are sure to pay 
for them in the end.” And I wondered 
what she meant. 

For some years more I heard little of 
Emma Horton, for I, too, was seeking my 
fortunes in the city, and we never chance: 
to meet. But: one summer when released 
for six long, lovely weeks from the drudge- 
ry of newspaper work, though I loved it, | 
betook me to my native hills for such rest 
as comes only there. I heard that my old 
schoolmate was at home sick from some in- 
curable disease, and one day I went to see 
her. I found her even more beautiful as 4 
woman than I had known her as a girl. 
Sorrow, of some sort, I did not then know 
what, had touched her with its peculiar 
grace. Color was softened to tint, laughter 
to the saddest but sweetest of smiles. 

As she grew confidential, and told me of 
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her utter loneliness, I began to feel the 
greatest interest in her. Her position at 
home was far from pleasant, for though her 
father still loved her, I could see that the 
antagonism existing between the daughter 
and the wife rendered it nearly impossible 
for him to do as he otherwise would. 

One day in the waning summer, near the 
close of my vacation, I went to see Emma 
for the last time oh my return to the city, 
and to hard work. And so beseechingly 
did she urge me that I remained till late, 
and we two sat together watching the full 
moon come round the point of a jagged 
cliff, making such a wondrous picture of 
light and shadow as no artist may ever hope 
to produce. 

It was a time for confidences and heart 
revelations, and this fair, frail woman told 
me the saddest story I had ever heard. One 
need not go to books for sensations, when 
grieving hearts and trembling lips are every 
where seeking a sympathetic ear. The 
cowled priest need not be the only confessor, 
nor the hidden room the safest confessional. 

The giver of the amethyst ring, a man, 
jet me say monster, with a wife and two 
well-grown daughters, had been this poor 
girl's ruin; and after years of unhallowed 
intimacy, when there came a time that his 
guilt could no longer be concealed, he had 
bribed this half imbecile man to marry her, 
that her child might have a father. He 
must save himself, no matter what became 
of his victim. And this poor penitent gave 
mea letter that corroborated all that she 
had told me, but so artfully worded that a 
stranger to the facts would hardly have 
guessed its meaning. I have it now and 
have seen its base author, and I kuow his 
wife and daughters. 

Do you wonder that his conscience does 
not troubie him? Such a man has no con- 
science. He has buried it, thinking it slain. 
Man may not slay what has been made im 
mortal—a fearful lesson to be learned at the 
judgment by and by. 

This night was the last time Isaw Emma, 
though she wrote me twice after I left. She 
died during the Christmas holidays follow- 
ing; and her father told me that the end 
was peace. Only twenty-nine! And the 
true story of her life would fill a volume. 

Mrs. Hennett kept her word, and told me 
of the ill-fated baby’s death, and of the 
dainty little coffin which she was sure Dr. 
Granger paid for, though no body ever to!d 
her so. There was no priest, nor ‘prayer, 
anu she didn’t know where little Hazel was 
buried. 

She said the strange pair left just a week 
from the day they came, but she never knew 
where they went, and hadn’t heard any- 
thing about them since. That Mrs. Cooper 
told her frankly they had no money; but 
she begged her to take a ring, which she 
assured her was worth a great deal more 
than the amount they owed; and that to 
ease the poor thing’s mind she had taken 
it, though she did not want to, and had 
kept it, hoping that some time she would 
call for it. I did not tell her she never 
would. Nor did I say to Mrs. Hennett that 
her beautiful lodger had been more glad 
than grieved at the little boy’s death, for it 
made her free from the unnatural tie that 
bound her to a being she loathed. No, 
I thought best to tell her nothing. But one 
<lay I asked her to let me see the ring that 
Mrs. Cooper had given her, and when she 
brought it, 1 recognized the same one that 
the gay girl had shown us years before. 
That, like other costly gifts from the same 
source had helped to keep the wolf from the 
door during the two years of poverty that 
followed the birth ef the beautiful boy, 
whose early death even his mother could 
not regret. My grandmother was right. 
ERNE Tee NIST om 

Answer This. 


Did you ever know any person to be ill, 
without inaction of the stomach, liver or 
kidneys, or did you ever know one who was 
well when either was obstructed or inac 
tive; and did you ever know or hear of any 
case of the kind that Hop Bitters would 
not cure? Ask your neighbor this same 
question. —Times, 











Refined and educated women will some- 
times suffer in silence for years from kid- 
ney disease, or constipation and piles, which 
could easily be cured by a package of Kid- 
ney-Wort. Druggists sell both dry and 
liquid. — Home Journal. 





President Hayes. 


Recovered the full and absolute control of 
his spinal column by the prompt use of the 
ga brain, blood and nerve food known as 

yomoke, and he keeps it in the White 
House for daily use. It produces rapid, 
thorough and permanent cures in all nerv- 
ous diseases, heart affections, broken-down 
constitutions, etc., $1.00, $1.50 and $3.00 
per bottle. Sold by all druggists. 


TEE VOoirowr, 
Olliciai organ Music Teachers’ National Association, 
is devoted to voice culture in Singing, Reading, and 
Speaking; tells how to treat 

STUTTERING, 
Stammering and other vocal defects; contains let- 
ters from Speech-Sufferers, biographical sketches of 
Musicians, Elocutionists, and Orators, the history of 
and essays on Music, hints on } 

BLOCUTION, 
Articles on Spelling Reform, and translations of 
German and French Methods and writings, explains 
Principles and utility of 

VISIBLE SPHHECH. 

Vn lished monthly, $1 a year; single copy, 10 cents. 
Scud for prospectus. Address, 
EDGAR 8S. WERNER, Albany, N. Y. 
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f. Muller, Rt. Hon. W. 


The Greatest Living Authors, such as 
Pro 
E. Gladstone, James A. Froude, 


Edw. A. Freeman, Prof. T 1, 
Dr. W. B, © 
Power Cobbe f. Goldwin 


Black, Mies Thackeray, - 
lock - Craik, ~% McDonald, 
Mrs. Oliphant, R. D. Blackmore, 
Jean Ingelow, Thos. Hardy, Mat- 
thew Arnold, Henry Kingsley. 
W. H. Mallock, W. W. Story, 
Turguenief, Ruskin, Tennyson, 
Browning, and many others, are represented in the 
pages of 


- 9 os « A 

Littell’s Living Age. 

In 1881 Tue Livine Aes enters upon its thirty- 
eighth year, admittedly unrivalled and continuously 
successful. During the year it will furnish to its 
readers the productions of the most eminent authors, 
above-named and many others; embrac- 
ing the choicest Serial and Short Stories by the 
Leading Foreign Novelists, and an amount 


UNAPPROACHED BY ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 


in the world, of the most valuable Literary and 
Scientific matter of the day, from the pens of the 
foremost Essayists, Scientists, Critics, 
Discoverers. and Edito representing every 
sy of Knowledge and ress. 

'u& Living Acs is a weekly magazine giving 
more than 


THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 


double-column octavo pages of reading matter year- 
ly. It presents in an inexpensive form, considering 
ite great amount of matter, with freshness, owing to 
its weekly issue, and with a satisfactory complete- 
uess attempted by no other publicatior, the best Es- 
says, Reviews, Criticisme, Tales, Sketches of Trav- 
ele and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, prographtons, 
Historical and Political Information, from the en- 
tire body of Foreign Periodical Literature. 

The importance of Tue Livine AcE to every Am- 
erican reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh and 
compiete compilation of an indispensable current 
literature,—iudispensable because it embraces the 
productions of 


The Ablest Living Writers 
is sufficiently indicated by the following recent 
Opinions. 


“In no other form can so much thoroughly good 
reading be got for so little money; in no other form 
can so much instruction and entertainment be got in 
so small a space.’’—Philade!phia Times. 

“There is no other publication like it. It isknown 
and read by all who desire to keep abreast with the 
cultivated thought of the English-speaking world.” 
—Episcopal Register, Philadelphia 

“It enables the reader, at trifling expense, consid- 
ering the quantity and quality of the reading fur- 
nished, to keep pace with the best thought and lit- 
erary work of our time.’’—Chrietian Urion, 
York. 

“There is no diminution in the value and interest 
of this now venerable eclectic, or in the skill and 
+ rcs shown in its editing.’’—Boston Jour- 


New 


“It is, by all odds, the best eclectic published.’’— 
Southern Churchman. 

“It reproduces so fully the choicest articles from 
the foreign m«gazines, that one who takes it does not 
feel the need of anything else in the way of foreign 
periodical literature,""—The Advance, Chicago. 

“Gives the best of all at the price of one.’"—New 
York Independent. 


give all that the very ablest of living writers furvish 
to periodical literature on science, history, biography, 
philsosophy, poetry, theology, politics and criticism, 
and to add tothis the full complement of the best 
that there is in fiction."’—The Interior, Chicago. 

“Teems with the choicest literature of the day.’’— 
New York Tribune. 

«The best of magazines to subscribe to.” —Gazette, 
Montreal. 

“Comparatively speaking, the cheapest magazine 
published."’—Commercial Advertiser, Detroit. 

“We know of no investment of eight dollars, in 
the world ‘of literature, that will yield equal re- 
turns.’’—The Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 

“With it alone a reader may fairly keep up with all 
that is important in the literature. history. politics 
of the day.”"—The Methodist, New York. 

“It has no rival.”.—New York Evenin« Post. * 

Published weekly at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 

To New Subscribers for the year 1881, 
remitting before Jan. Ist, the numbers of 1830 lesued 
after the receipt of their subscriptions, will be sent 
gratis. 

Club-Prices for the best Home and Foreign 

Literature. 

(‘Possessed of Tur Livine Ace and ore or other 
of our vivacious American monthlies, a subecriber 
will find himself in command of the whole situa: 
tion."’—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.] 

For $10.50 Tue Livine Ace and any of the Amer 
ican $4 monthlies (or Harper's Weekly or Bazar) wili 
bs sent for a year, postpaid; or, for $9.50 Tus Liv- 
ino AGE and the St. Nicholas, or Appleton’s Journal, 
or Lippincott'’s Monthly. Address 

LITTLE & CO., Boston. 


NO PERSONS 
Should be without employment when they can make 
from $3 to $5 per day in selling 


THE WATERPROOF APRONS, 





Forjfull particulars and — of the cloth, ad- 
dress W. C. ROGERS, 
99 Court St., Boston, Mass. 


WOMEN'S 
Relief Association, 


OF PETALUMA. 








OFFICERS. 


Mrs. C. P. MILLER, Pres. Mrs. T. A. GILBERT, 
Vice-Pres. Mrs. M. M. CODDING, Sect. Mrs C. 
P. MILLER, Treas. 


BUARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Mre. J. E. Woodworth, Mrs. T. A. Gilbert. Mrs, 
B. F. Cox. Mrs. T. M. Chapman, Mrs. E. W. West, 
Mrs. C. P. Miller, Mre. M. M. Codding. 





The design of this association is to afford women 
an opportunity to join a beneficial association by 
which they can secure pecuniary aid of from $100 to 
$200 to the family or friends of deceased members. 
All are aware that there are many avenues open to 
the sterner sex for the benefit of their wives and 
children, still a great proportion of them are closed 
against the women of our country. As instances, we 
would name the Masonic Beneficial Association and 
the Ancient Order of United Workmen, whose mem- 
berships number in the United States nearly 100,000, 

Any woman between the ages of eighteen and fifty 
if in good health may become a member. 

Local agents and solicitors wanted. A liberal com- 
mission will be paid. For further particulars, by-laws 
and circulars Address, 

M. M,. CODDING, Sec, 





Petaluma, Cal,, Oct, 14, 1880. 


“Its frequent issue and ample space enable it to 


NEW BOOKS. 


‘Self-Culture. 


BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
lectures. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


List of Contente.—Introduction. 
Grow, 2. Training of the Body. 
Time. 4. Self-Kuowledge. 5. ucation of the Or- 
gans of Observation. 6. Education of the Reflective 
Faculties. 7. The Intuitions. 8. Culture of the Im- 
agination. 9. Education of the Conscience. 10. Ed- 
ucation of the Affections, 11. Education of the 
Faculty of Reverence. 12. The {—— of Mon- 
ey asa Means of Education. 13. Education of the 


In twenty-two 


Temper. 14 Education by Books and Reading. 15. 
Education of Courage. 16. Doing Eve hing 
Thoroughly. 17. Education of the Will. 18. Educa- 
tion by Amusement. 


19, Education of pone, 20. 
Education of Each Man's Special Gift, 21. Educa- 
tion by the Love of Beauty. 22. Education by Seek- 
ing the Truth. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke's “Self-Culture,” con- 
taining twenty-two lectures fal] of the ripe experi- 
ence, profound wisdom, broad views and healthful 
religious spirit which makes Dr. Clarke one of the 
foremost men of his day.— Gazette. 


Mrs. A, M. Diaz’s Works. 


“The William-Henry Letters,” “William Henry and 
His Friends,” “Lucy Maria,” “The Jimmy)ohns 
and Other Stories,” “A Story-Book for the Child- 
ren.” 


Five volumes of choice juvenile stories, each com- 
plete. Illustrated. Price, $1.00 each. 

Her books form a real addition to the scanty num- 
ber which can be placed in children’s hands with ab- 
solute safety to them in every way, and with the cer- 
tainty of pleasing them.— Atlantic ane. 

A very happy list in the fleld of juvenile literature. 
There is a superabundance of humor, and there are, 
at the same time, touches of true nobility and hon- 
| of character.—N. Y. Times. 

‘ew ventures in juvenile literature meet with such 
wonderful success, and few more richly deserve it. 
— Universalist Quarterly. 


Domestic Problems. 
BY MRS. A. M. DIAZ. 1 Vol.,16mo. Price $1.00. 


The characters with whom the book ciefly deals, 
for whom it is written, are the indefatigable house- 
wives; and under the easy narration and the light 
and charming style of the work there is a most ear- 
nest plea to women to undertake their own emanci- 
pation by a remodelling of their domestic creeds, to 
consider housekeeping secondary to living, and not 
to cramp their minds and exhauet their ies in the 
drudgery wLich they either impose on themeelves. 
or suffer to be imposed on them.—Hartford Courant. 

It is worth reading and re-reading.—JN. Y. Tribune. 


Cooking and Castle-Building. 
By MRS. EMMA P. EWING. 1vol. 16mo. $1.00. 


The difficulty with most cook books is that they 
are entirely too ambitious, but herein the pomneneee 
er of moderate means may find clear and intelligib 
directions how to devise as' well as to prepare any 
number of dinners, breakfasts and teas. Besides be- 
ing a — instructor it will be found by most 
housekeepers a really entertaining book.—Baitimore 
Gazette. 

The present book seems to be a worthy addition to 
the large body of literature whose excellent purpose 
it is to make our din~ers better, and if it serves that 
purpose in any degree it is by no meatis without a 
sufficient reason for being.—N. Y. Hvening Post. 

She very sensibly devotes her attention most ex- 
clusively to the preparation of those substantial and 
wholesome viands most conducive to health, to the 
exclusion of Lg | and rich cake. In this she dif- 
fers from most of her predecessors in a similar field, 
and has furnished a number of ueeful receipts which 
every ible h keepes will acknowledge are just 
what are needed by the young housewife who wishes 
to be mistress of herown kitchen.—Boston 
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These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publish 


NEW BOOKS. 


Longfellow’s Works. 


New Cambridge Edition. Revised and completed 


1880. 

The Poetical Works comprise all of Mr. Long- 
fellow’s Poems published to 1 iuclud 
“Christus” [but not the translation of te’s Di- 
vine Comedy). With a fine portrait. In 4 vols. 
crown ore, eae gilt top, $9.00; half calf, $18.00; 


Prose Works comprise “Hyperion,” ‘‘Kavan- 
h,”’ and “Outre Mer.” In 2 vols. crown 8vo. Cloth, 
Seep, BA.58; half calf, $9.00; morocco, $12.00. 
This edition of Longfellow's Works is peculiarly 
coeese ) Pays i A households, 
nted on t an printing, paper. 
binding being altogether worthy of the permanent 
and beautiful character of the literature it embodies. 


Whittier’s Complete Works, 


New Cambridge Edition, uniform with the Cam- 
bridge edition of Longfellow’s Works. 

The Poetical Works comprise all of Mr. Whittier's 
Poems yet published. 3 vols., crown 8vo. Gilt top, 
$6.75: half calf, $13.50; morocco $18.00. 

The Prose Works comprise “Li 


ions,” 
“Old Portraits and M _ 


ern Sketches,” and ‘Mar 
garet Smith's Journal.” 2 vols., crown 8vo, Cloth, 
gilt top, $4,40; half calf, $9.00; morocco, 12.00. 

An admirable library edition of these works which 
have made the name of Whittier a cherished house- 
hold word wherever the English language is spoken 


or read. 
“Modern Classics.” 


Six additional volumes in this choice and inexpen- 
sive series. 


Nature............ edb nbeesehenses 
Love, Friendship, Domestic Life. +» .. EMmRsoN 
Success, Greatness, Immortality, 
The Vision of Sir Launtal......... 
The Cathedral....cccces-cocce sees Pescccece LowsgL. 
Favorite Poems... ....esses..s0- 
Chafles Dickens.....cccscsscces oe 
A Christmas Carol C000 eoccceee t eee cabs Pr 
Barry Cornwall........ . ese cecvcce +eee+. DICKENS 
The Ancient Mariner............. 
Favorite Poems........ ... eoccce t. -.. COLERIDGE 
Favorite Poems............ seeeee) .. WORDSWORTH 
Entine. $6bebd0ed es 00sees eedevceve 

ic caceddnnctenn ¢ eoseee 00 0 Padeeceae te 
Paul and Virginia............00. t eves Sr PIERRE 


Rab and his Friends.... 





- Da. Joun Brown 


—_—o 


18mo. Flexible cloth, 75 cents each. 
Stories and Romances. 


By Horsce E. Scupper, author of “The Dwellers in 

Five-Sisters’ Court,” etc, $1.25. 

ConTEentTs.—Left Over from the Last Century; A 
House of Entertainment; Accidentally ‘'verheard; A 
Hard Bargain; A Story of the Siege of Boston; Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke, and John; Do not even the Pub- 
licans the Same? Nobody's Business. 

Eight stories, told with so much grace and humor 
that they cannot fail to be popular. 


Bret Harte’s Poems. Diamond 
Edition. 


An entirely new edition of Mr. Harte’s Poetical 
Works, from new plates,and containing his ‘‘Poems,” 
‘‘East and West Poems,” and ‘Echoes of the Foot- 
Hills.” $1.00. 

A very desirable and cheap edition of Mr. Harte’s 
unique poems. 


Notes of Travel and Study in 
Italy. 


By Caarves Exvtor Norton. New Edition. $1.25 
Professor Norton’s scholarship and knowledge of 
art are so fall and exact that his observations in Italy 





" JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO, 


211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


~ The Great Instruction Book 
RICHARDSON’S 


NEV METHop 


——FOR TH-— 


PIANOFORTE. 


BY NATHAN RICHARDSON. 
PRICE, $3.25. 

{T 18 GENERALLY CONCEDED THAT THIS 
IS THE MOST PERFECT, AS WELL AS THE 
MOST SUCCESSFUL PIANOFORTE INSTRUC- 
TION BOOK EVER PUBLISHED HAVING 
BEEN MANY TIMES REVISED, IT MAY BE 
CONSIDERED AS ENTIRELY FREE FROM ER- 
RORS. HAVING BEEN REPEATEDLY EN- 
LARGED, IT IS REMARKABLY FULL AND 
COMPLETE. 

Many thousands of teachers have used the book 
for years, and still continue to use it, as the best, 
Sales are constant, and very large. 
RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD FOR 

THE PIANOFORTE 
is the title. Order it by the whole title, and accept 
no other book, since thie is the oziginal and true 
“Richardson.” 

Sold by all the principle Music Dealers and Book. 
sellers of the United States and Canada. 

Mailed, post-free, for $3.25. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO.. Boston, 


JAMES NOTMAN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER TO CLASS ’80, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 











BOSTON STUDIO, 
99 Boylston Street, Opp. Public Garden. 
HARVARD STUDIO, 


Moore’s Block, 7 Brattle St., Cambridge’ 
BRANCHES IN CANADA, 





Having opened a Studio in Cambridge at above ad- 
dress, would be pleased to give residents of Cam- 
bridge the opportunity of being Photographed at re 
duced rates. 


SCALE OF PRICES. 


CABINETS, full length or three-fourths length 
$6.00 per dozen. 
es - Cameo Vignette Head, $8.00 per dozen 
CARTES DE VISITES, full length or three-fourth 
length, $3.00 per dozen, 
“ Cameo Vignette Head, $4.00 pe 


dozen. 

The finish of these will be the same as my regular 
work in Boston, where my prices areas follows; 
CABINETS, full length or three-fourths length 

$10.00 per dozen, 
“ Cameo Viynette Head, $12.00 a dozen. 
CARTES DE VISITES, full length or three-fourths 
length, $5.00 per dozen. 
“ Cameo Vignette Head, $6.00 per 
dozen. 

Special attention given to Copying and Enlarging 

Oldpictures of every description. Commissions so- 





licited for Portraits in Oil or Water Colors, Crayons 
or India Ink. 22—ly 


are u lly trastworthy and engaging. 





*,* Forsale by booksellers. Sent postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
Boston. 


D. LOTHROP & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 
Spare Minute Series. 


“The significance of the name of this series is 
seen from the fact that ‘Thoughts that Breathe,’ for 
instance, has 300 pages, and contains 273 separately 

bered and independent extracts. Thus a person 
can read one or more of these at a time, and put the 
book down without breaking the train of thought.” 
4 vols., 12mo, $4.00. 


Thoughts that Breathe. From DEAN STANLEY. 
Introduction by Phillips Brooks. 


Cheerful Words. From Groxez MacponaLp. In- 
troduction by James T. Fields. 


The Might of Right. From Rt. Hon. Wa. E. 
GuLapsToneE. In uction by John D. Long. . 


True Manliness. From Taomas Hueues. Intro- 
duction by J. Russell Lowell. 


The Children’s Isle. 


By Eviza Meteyarp. 12mo, illustrated, $1.50. 


Babyland for 1880 


will be found the most pleasing Sin” yet published. 








4to, boards, 75 cents; 4to, clot 


Write Your Own Stories. 


A happy Thought is this volume of lange 6u 
tive pictures with blank leaves on which ch’ 
everywhere are invited to write stories. For the best 
three collections of these MS. stories the publishers 
have offered prizes. A good educational project. 4to. 
boards, 50 cents, 


On The Tree Top. 


+ By Crara Doty Bates. Profusely illustrated with 
wood-cuts and eight colored lithographs. An attrac- 
tive holiday volume. 4to, boards, $1.25. 
Picture Land. 
Forty choice large wood.cuts very nicely printed on 
heavy paper. Royal 4to, boards, $1.25, ss 
Heart’s Content. 
By Ciara Dory Bares. With 12 full-p illustra- 
ors, Prpetmep lef fours ey api <n at 4 
on wn folks’ rature. 4to. boards, $1.00; 
4to, cloth $1.50. 
Nursery Tiles. 


A dainty little book of pituses to color, accompanied 
by pretty jingles from the pen of Mrs. Clana Dory 
Batss. Oblong, 4to, boards, 50 cents. 


Our Street. 
By 8. R. Granam CrarK, $1.50. 
Divers Women. 
By Pansy and Fare HuntineTon. $1.50. 
The Teacher’s Helper. 
By Pansy. $1.00. 
PANSY. 


A New Graft. 


No American author is more popular than Pansy. 
This her LATEST is said to be her BEST. The 
GREAT DEMAND for it justifies this opinion. 


D. LOHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS, 





$2 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 





BLAKE'S 
GREAT 
PIANO 
PALACE. 


DECKER BROTHERS PIANOS. 
Without doubt the finest Pianos in world. - 
Someed by a great varia: Sherwood, Schiller, 
Thomas, and the whole enieed pense. oan 


THE CHAS. D. BLAKE & CO. PIANOS. 


The pest medium- Piano before the . 
Gives good satisfac and is fully a 


BRIDGEPORT ORGANS. 


A full and complete assortment of these elegant Or- 
gens, A for style, tone and finish, =>. 


VIOLINS, BANJOS GUITARS. 


Accordeons, Concertinas, Baud Instruments, 8: 
Bridges, etc. Call =e examine, or send i 


Freee CHAS. D. ee 
[ blished 1869] No. 612 Washington street Boston 
11 ly 


EDUCATION OF GIRLS 
CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 


Several years ago girls were admitted to all classes 
at the request of parents who wished their to- 
to receive the same regular, systematic and 
education as their sons, and to be subject to the ru’ 
and discipline of a | school. As a 
have shown themselves fully equal to the wo: y 
in regularity of attendance and performance of duty 
have fully equalled the boys. Among have 
been some excellent Classical, Mathematical and 
Belles-Letters Scholars, part of whom have entered 
colleges, whence several have already graduated with 


— on. 

¢ number of girls and young ladies increased so 
much during the past year that it became necessary 
to have some one to give them especial care. 

The school, fortunately, obtained the aid of a lady 
who has had much experience in the management of 
girls. As she hears no regular classes, she is always 
ready to give advice, to attend to any n late- 
ness or early dismissal, and to render assistance in 
Botany, French and Literature. 

The new scholars already stered show that the 

e larger during the 


number of young ladies will 
year than ever before. Some are prepa 





comin ring 
for college, some for the Institute of Technol : 
some for teaching: while the majority are studying 
without reference to an rticular course of life. . 

Some come only as ECIAL STUDENTS, 
taking one or two branches, among which are Fren: 
German, Greek, Latin, Elocution, Chemistry, Anci 
and Modern History, Penmanship, English Litera- 
ture, Composition, and Shakspeare. In addition to 
the regular class recitations in French and German, 
an additional p:riod will be daily given to conversa- 
tion in each language. 

They will have theexclusive use of the gymnasium 
at certain hours of every week The lessons in 
nastic exercises will be free toa student ha’ ond 
1es for which she pays not less than $15 a q 4 

The study-room for those in the Upper Department 
is reached by one flight of stairs, has sunshine 
meThs attontle ”n of paren partic called 

e mtion o te is ular! 
the care taken of health, as mentioned o yd 
Clete sand Linh Bhanest'S oc Sate eat 
e's, an e "s, or 
“ts Ets ce wacmt otoaeemes 
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New England 
CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC. BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


One hundred and twenty-five hours’ 
instruction with ablest teachers, by the most a) 
proved methods, in the largest music school in the 
world, for $15. 


Important Advantages Secured. 


Every conscientious student needs the broader 
culture afforded by the Lectures, Normal Classes 
Harmony, Questions and Answers, Sight Part 
Singing, Church Music, Art of Teachtew, Artiste, 
Piano and V' Recitals, Pupils’ Concerts and the 
Musical atmosphere, all of which, with all 
branches,can be secured free only at the New fine, 
land Conservatory of Music. The School of Elocu- 
tion is the largest in America, embracing School of 
Oratory and Dramatic Action, Vocal Physiology 
Forensic and Platform Elecution, Artista’ Vocal 
Course, Modern ages. New Classes now form- 
ing. Pupils received at all hours. Send for Calen- 
dar. TOURJEE. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH sExEsS 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
lleges. 

The lectures of the seventh i Octo! 
1879, and continued to June, Taso. ‘in Medical 
School was one of the first in this cou to require 
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¢ New Englan ie Medical College, the 
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of women, was, in 1 so oh ot tee Lemematene 
united with Boston Un wel School of Medicine. 
For announcements or information, address the 


Dean. 
I. T. TALBO., M.D. 
66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., ly 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
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a peether information, Cy RACHEL L. BOD- 
A. M. M. D., Dean, North Coll: 
2iat st., Philadelphia. > ie 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
7 UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED. 

THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE, 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H,. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly26 
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Should’ se made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 


Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
— of their subscriptions and to forward money 
orjthe ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








A NEW OFFER. 


We will send the Woman’s JournAL to 
any address during November and Decem- 
ber for thirty-five cents. We do this in the 
hope that those who try it for this short 
time will continue to take it. Most of 
those who begun as subscribers when the 
Woman's JouRNAL began are our subscrib- 
ers still,a most loyal constituency. Now 
is the timte to send to your friends. L. s, 
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THE TRUE VIEW. 

The right of the ballot for women has 
been so long discussed, and not granted, 
that the idea of any sin in withholding it, 
or of obligation to confer it seems utterly 
lost sight of by so many people that the fol- 
lowing view of Geo. Wm. Curtis in Har. 
per’s Weekly, which is the true view, is 
timely and should be considered. 

Mr. Curtis says: 

But because women who do not feel dis- 
franchisement to be unjust are indifferent, 
sha}l those who do feel the injustice be de- 
nied the right? The question is much like 
that of all emancipation. It is not whether 
the individual slaves or any considerable 
number of them wish to be free, but wheth- 
er slavery is not necessarily hurtful to the 
whole community. ‘I'he principle of pop- 
ular government is the participation of all 
intelligent adult citizens under equal con- 
ditions. How cana political communit 
wisely contemn its fundamental principle 
even although the disregard does not 
threaten it with immediate disaster? Is 
not permanent disregard of conceded rights 
dangerously demoralizing? And what rea- 
son is there in the argument that a hundred 
persons who are qualified to do something, 
and desire to do it, should not be allowed 
to do it until a thousand who are equally 

ualified, but have no desire, shall change 
their minds? 

The moral obligation to establish justice 
is ever present. The failure to do it be- 
comes like malaria in the atmosphere. It 
may not be seen; but asin the one case, the 
effect becomes visible in disease, so in the 
other it appears in a deadened moral sense, 
which amounts to oblivion of the principle 
itself. ‘The man who has my doliar and 
does not give it back to me, may excuse 
himself by saying I have not asked for it. 
But all the same it is my dollar, and it is 
his business to return it, no matter how long 
he has kept it. 

In, the matter of the ballot for women, 
every State is under the highest moral obli- 
gation to apply the principle of ‘‘the con- 
sent of the governed” to the governed wo- 
men. To delay, is to withhold what be- 
longs to women, and the sin is with those 
who withhold. L, 8 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN VERMONT. 

The Vermont ‘House of Representatives 
with only four dissenting votes has passed the 
bill for School Suffrage for women. When 
the bill came to athird reading and only 
four men stood up for the negative, there 
was an audible smile all over the house, so 
much so that the speaker called for ‘‘order,” 
and reminded the House that ‘‘no man was 
to be scorned for voting alone, any more 
than with a crowd.” 

The action and the voting came cheerily. 
More than one map, to the objection of ‘‘an 
entering wedge” said “he was ready to 
grant the whole.” The bill itself has no 
entanglements, but is straight forward and 
simple as follows: 

‘‘Women shall have the same right to 
vote as men have, in all school district 
meetings and in the election of school com- 
missioners in towns and cities, and the same 
right to hold office relating to school affairs.” 

Under this law the women of Vermont 
will escape the vexations which beset 
women in Massachusetts and in New York, 
in their attempts to register and to vote. 
The bill, it is said, will undoubtedly pass 
the Senate. Vermont may be congratulated 
on having done a handsome thing hand- 
somely. 

A few years ago, when only one vote was 
cast for Suffrage in Vermont, the Zndepend- 
ent said; ‘‘We envy the man who cast that 
one vote for equal rights, and hope he 
may live long enough to find himself in the 
majority.” That time hascome. UL. 8. 





WOMEN VOTEKS IN NEW YORK. 

The encouraging vote of women in New 
York at school elections before reported in 
these columns, is still further supplemented 
by returns which continue to come in, and 
which, collected from various papers, we 
give as follows: 

Corrin Summit. 81x women voted here. 
A lady for trustee received many votes, but 
was defeated. j 

Port Ricumonp. Six women voted. 

BaLDWINSVILLE. Thirty-three women 
voted. 

Lockport. ‘I'wo Quaker women voted 
at the school meeting of the First District 
of this township. One of them, Miss Cush- 
man, was chosen tax collector by 23 votes 
out of 26. On the entrance of the ladies, 
smoking and all disorder ceased, and the 
meeting was uncommonly well conducted. 

Lawton Sration. Of the sixteen votes 
cast at the school meeting here, fifteen were 
given by women. A womar received the 
highest vote for school trustee, but with- 
drew in favor of one of the male candidates. 
The proceedings were enlivened by singing 
by the pupils under the direction of the la- 
dy teacher. Several improvements in the 
building and otherwise were ordered at the 
instance of the women. 

In Penn Yan 59 women voted; Gifford’s 
Station, 6; Lockport, 43; Mount Vernon, 
62; Flushing, 40; Port Jervis, 50; Mount 
Morris, 120; Spring Valley, 24; Monsey, 
84; Fayetteville, 102; Castleton Corners, 9; 
Wert Brighton, 11; New Brighton, 2; 
Yonkers, 40; Sing Sing, 5; Peekskill, 5; 
East Chatham, 5; Naples, 1; Port Rich- 
mond, 6. 

Many women in Knowersville were de- 
terred from voting by a teacher going from 
house to house, and, after reading to them 
the opinion of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction that they could not legally vote, 
warning them that they would lay them- 
selves liable to arrest by voting. 

In New Brighton there was, a resident 
says, so much intimidation that only two 
women voted. But the two took to the 
meeting three men who would not otherwise 
have voted, and the five voters gave Dr. 
John J. Van Rensselaer five majority. 

In Stamford, N. Y., where at a recent 
election women voters defeated a school 
house scheme that they disliked, only six 
women voted on Tuesday. 

In Port Richmond, Staten Island, Mr. 
Lester A. Scofield desired to retire in favor 
of any woman who would become trustee; 
but none volunteered and he was retlected 
unanimously, six women voting. 

In Lockport, Miss Cushman was chosen 
tax collector, getting twenty-three of the 
twenty-six votes cast. 

In Binghampton, 147 women voted. 
In Saratoga Springs three women— Mrs. 
Chancellor Walworth, Mrs. Andrews, and 
Mrs. Hunt—were elected members of the 
Board of Education. In Perry two women 
were elected members of the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

At Carpenter’s point 15 women voted. 
At Ramapo 24 women voted, and one man 
refused to allow his wife to be a candidate 
for school committee after she had been 
nominated. At Monsey eight women voted. 

At Port Jervis the polls were in a small, 
poorly lighted and ventilated room, and it 
was difficult to get near the ballot-box, and 
as the women were compelled to vote at the 
same place as the men, many went away 
withcut voting who would otherwise have 
cast their votes. It was also a noticeable 
fact that the vote of every woman was chal- 
lenged, and many who were entitled to vote 
were refused the privilege. 

Belmont. Several ladies voted and many 
others desired to do so, but their votes were 
refused on the ground that they did not 
hold real estate. 

East Chatham, Mrs. William C. Rowe 
was elected district clerk. Five prominent 
ladies voted. Twenty-five others wished to 
vote, but feared to take the oath in conse- 
quence of Superintendent Gilmour’s opin- 
ion that they must hold reul estate. 

Naples. Dr. Elizabeth M. Atwell was 
elected district librarian. 

Perry. Mrs. A. Walker and Mrs. E. 
Tuttle were chosen members of the Board 
of Education for three years. 

Mrs. Dr. Dean and nine other women 
voted at the school meeting in Patchogue, 
L. I. Mrs. Julia Ayres and Mrs. M. B. 
Taylor voted at the school meeting in Po- 
land. The women generally voted in all 
three districts in Easton. In one district a 
woman was chosen trustee and another 
woman collector. In another district the 
women’s votes turned the scale in the choice 
of a trustee. In Lowville seven women 
voted at the school meeting. Others sought 
to do so, but the District Clerk, who was a 
candidate for reélection, and to whom they 
were opposed, threatened them with penal- 
ties if they voted. Mrs. 8. Augusta Her- 
rick and Dr. Fidelia J. M. Whitcomb were 
elected school trustees in Nunda by 120 
votes to 95. Over 40 women voted. 

It is quite likely that similar returns 
might be collected from other parts of New 
York. But the above make a very good 
showing. In New York. as in Massachu- 
setts, women were hindered by construc- 
tions put upon the law, which is in these 
words: 

No person shall be deemed to be ineligi- 
ble to serve as any school officer, or to vote 
at any school meeting by reason of sex. 

This would seem to be clear enough, but 
in several places women were “intimidated” 
and lost their votes. L. 8. 


NEW NATIONAL ISSUES. 





Everywhere, North and South, the elec- 
tion of Garficld and Arthur is accepted as 
affording an opening for bringing forward 
new national issues. Civil Service Reform, 
a free ballot and fair count in the South, 
and tariff-reform are the three most promi- 
nently named. 

The New York Nation urges the first, and 
the Boston Herald announces that: 





an 4 intention A the civil curvice, reformers in 
to establish leagues or clabsin every con. 
onal district, the members of these leagues to 
pledged to oppose’ every candidate for Con: 
who will not explicitly declare himeelf in favor of the 
pentane of some bill establishing the tenure of a pub- 
ic o during the good avior of the incumbent, 
and prescribing the method of selection among can- 
didates for the civil service of the country. The 
Young Repablican clubs will doubtless be the nuclei 
of the new civi: service reform leagues. 


Harper’s Weekly notices the movement 
with approval, but gives greater promi 
nence to the second one. Mr. Curtis says: 


The issues of parties are not arbitrary. They can 
not be imposed by platforms and conventions. The 
great questions in an election are those which the 
peomie feel to be such, In the late election the tariff 

ame suddenly a vital question, use the coun- 
try believed it to be intimately connected with the 
full employment and high wages of labor. That was 
a situation which laboring-men could not be induced 
to change by abstract arguments of the working of 
free trade. But still, the real division between the 
national parties is not now along the line of a tariff. 
It is based upon more fundamental and essential con- 
siderations. A free-trader may be more a friend of 
honest elections than of free trade. As a good citi- 
zen he would wish first that the government should 

p t the popular will, and only second that the 
popular will should favor free trade. While the real 
question is an honest government—a government by 
constitutional popular wiil, and not by fraud, or vio- 
lence, or any form of usurpation—it is idle for any 
man either to denounce such a question as foolish, 
or sectional, or incendiary, or to affect the supposi- 
tion that any policy of administration is more essen- 
tially important than its honesty. 


The Commonweaith says: 


There seems now a determined purpose among in- 
finentiai Republicans at Washington to render a per- 
manent service to the colored Republicans at the 
South. We hope the purpoge may abide. 


“Tmmediately after the organization of the next 
House,”’ writes the Advertiser’s correspondeat, ‘‘all 
cases in the South where the election was tainted 
either by violence, tissue ballots or false counting, 
will be taken =p. and vigorously dealt with. The 
members of the Republican committee are talking of 
a general course of action which they think will exer- 
cise a very wholesome effect in the South and pro- 
mote the cause of honest Congressional elections in 
the future. The plan is to send the election back to 
the people in every case where evidence of any spe- 
cies of fraud can be clearly shown, and to continue 
thereafter to remand the case for a new election un- 
til aperfectly free and fair one has been held. If 
something of this kind is not done the epeeeate 
will not deserve longer support from intelligent and 
conscientious ind:viduals. A party that can neglect 
year after year its most devoted allies is not worthy 
the countenance of honest men.”” 


In the South, on the other hand, there is 
a general feeling of lissatisfaction with the 
present political situation. Senator Hil}, 
of Georgia, writes toS. B. Chittenden, a de- 
feated Congressional candidate in Brooklyn, 
suggesting a dissolution of the Democratic 
party as now constituted. <A similar dispo- 
sition is shown by the Charleston News and 
Courier, one of the ablest and most unprin- 
cipled Southern papers, by the Louisville 
Courier-Journai, and others. 

But, however desirabie may be a change 
of existing party lines, we have no confi- 
dence in any such result. The present at- 
titude of the South is based upon a senti- 
ment of race aristocracy which will outlast 
the present generation. Politics there will 
be primarily white versus black long after 
we are dead and gone, just as, in the North, 
it is primarily American versus foreign- 
born. Disguise it as we may, the Demo- 
cratic party is mainly composed in the South 
of the whites, and in the North of the for- 
eigners, with only enough of Northern na- 
tive-born citizens to lead and profit by the 
leadership. Any opposition to the domi- 





nant party in the South must, in the nature” 


of the case, be composed mainly of the 
negroes, with only enough of the whites to 
lead and profit by the leadership. 

To range one-half of the whites along 
with one-half of the blacks on each side 
might perhaps be desirable in the South, 
just as to range one-half of the Irish and 
Germans and French and Swedes along 
with one-half of the Americans on each 
side, might perhaps be desirable in the 
North. But in both cases it would be im- 
possible to,harmonize the actual discordan- 
cies of class-feeling andinterest. It is, and 
will continue to be, Northern capital and 
inteiligence in alliance with Southern pov- 
erty and ignorance on the one hand, array 
ed against Southern property and intelli- 
gence in alliance with Northern poverty 
and ignorance on the other hand. There- 
fore the personnel of the two great National 
parties will remain substantially unchanged. 

Not so the ‘issues. These will change 
with the growth of civilization. As the 
Democrats, in Jefferson’s day. by assailing 
and destroying property qualifications for 
Suffrage, ruled the country in the main from 
1800 to 1860, so the Republicans, by destroy- 
ing slavery and abolishing race qualifications 
for Suffrage, have ruled the nation for 
twenty years. But they can retain their 


| supremacy only by restoring and maintain- 


ing Negro Suffrage in the South. 

To abandon the freedmen by permitting 
their present virtual disfranchisement to 
continue, would not merely be cowardly, 
it would be suicidal. This is shown by the 
late election. With 138 yotes cast by the 
white South made solid by force and fraud, 
notwithstanding the great wave of popular 
endorsement which rolled over the entire 
North and West, as shown by Republican 
majorities unexampled since the war, the 
electoral vote of New York alone would 
have elected Hancock. And the State of 
New York was saved only by a defection 
of 15,000 Democratic votes in the cities of 
New York and Brooklyn, growing out of a 
quarre] betweén Kelly and Tilden over the 
nomination of Grace for mayor. Such an 
accident may well be deemed _ providential. 
But it can never occur again. The South, 
if left to herself, will remain solid by force 
and fraud. Either the Republican party 
must stand by its colored voters, or go 
down. Civil-Service Reform and all other 
issues must take a secondary place until a 
free ballot and a fair count are assured, 





That accomplished, the application of 
the same principle to women will naturally 
follow. ‘‘A party that can neglect year 
after year its most devoted allies is not 
worthy the countenance of honest men.” 
No government is honest which excludes 
one-half of the governed from all political 
expression, as women are now excluded. 
If the Republicans adopt that issue they 
may hold power for acentury. If not, the 
Democratic party will sooner or later take 
it up, and will become again the party of 
progress. When manhood Suffrage is es- 
tablished, the enfranchisement of women 
will become the next great national issue. 

H. B. B, 
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LUCRETIA MOTT. 

Lucretia Mott died at her home near 
Philadelphia, on Thursday, Nov. 11, aged 
eighty-eight. She was buried on the 14th. 
The body, plainly dressed, was encased in 
aplain walnut coffin. Appropriate services 
were held at the house. The body was in- 
terred in Fair Hill Grounds according to 
the rites of the Friends. Addresses were 
made by the Rev. Dr. Furness, Deborah 
Wharton, the Rev. Mr. Ames and Henry 
T. Child. There were fully 1000 people in 
the cemetery. 

The following article, published in the 
Philadelphia Ledger, on the 13th inst., is 
sent to us by the author, with some addi- 
tions: 


The name of Lucretia Mott is a synonym 
for a rare combination of Christian graces. 
The utterance of it, now, thrills many 
hearts with loving reverence and painful 
sense of loss. The strong, sweet, noble 
soul has finished the earthly portion of her 
life, and has risen out of our sight. Only 
the Omniscient can estimate the influence 
for good which flowed from her life into 
other lives, nor the number of those who 
will now rise up and call her blessed. Such 
a soul of necessity leaves her impress on 
her age and country. The most prominent 
element of her character, that which was, 
indeed, the basis of her character, and the 
inspiration ot her life, was unhesitating, 
constant loyalty to righteousness and faith 
as interpreted by her conscience. The 
highest law which she acknowledged was 
the voice of God within the soul. A mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends during her 
whole life, she was not fettered by its cus- 
toms; an ordained preacher of righteous- 
ness, she asked not permission of man to 
preach any truth which her inward soul 
discerned, nor staid to count the cost before 
uttering her testimony against wrong and 
injustice. 

She was born in the island of Nantucket, 
in January, 1793. Her parents gave her 
such education as the schools of that day 
furnished tor girls, and also trained her in 
their own moral and religious principles and 
sentiments.. Her intellectual power incited 
her to mental culture far beyond those 
sources of supply, and her rich spiritual 
nature yearned ‘to impart to others what 
she most valued for herself. While she 
was quite young, her father’s family re- 
moved to Boston; and afterwards to Phila- 
delphia. There she was married to James 
Mott, and after a brief residence in New 
York, they removed to Philadelphia. At 
an early age she entered the ministry of 
the Society of Friends, and during her long 
life her preaching was remarkable for pow- 
er and graciousness. 

When the division in the Society of 
Friends occurred in 1827, she adhered to 
that portion of it generally known as Hick- 
sites, believing them to be the advocates of 
the truer theology; and, also, the more 
loyal to anti-slavery principles. Her fidel- 
ity to these principles neverswerved. Tru- 
ly she remembered those in bonds ‘‘as 
bound with them.” In their affliction she 
was afllicted. Many of her fellow-citi- 
zens who remember those days and 
nights when men and women were tried be- 
fore United States commissioners or judges, 
in Philadelphia, on the charge of h ving 
escaped from slavery, will also re ber 
how, during those hours of agonizing sus- 
pense, Mrs. Mott gave to the poor victims 
the consolation of her presence and sympa- 
thy, and the support of her moral influence 
against the system and men who would rob 
them of their inalienable right to liberty. 

So faithful was she in word and deed, so 
constant in her advocacy of their cause, 
that she endured -much opposition from her 
ecclesiastical associates; and also shared the 
obloquy and persecution which was the 
common fate of abolitionists in the most 
perilous days of their struggle against a 
system of iniquity which was fortified by 
church and State. None of these things 
moved her; she counted neither ease nor 
reputation nor life dear, in comparison 
with truth and right; and reverence and 
love for these so pervaded her soul that dis- 
loyalty to them was simply impossible. 

Equally true was she to other philan- 
thropic enterprises and reforms; as the 
friends of temperance and peace can testify, 
To none did she give more hearty and ear- 
nest service than to thatof Woman’s eman 
cipation from all political, ecclesiastical 
and social oppression, both by law and cus- 
tom. From youth to age she bore her testi- 
mony against all monopolies of rights and 
privileges based on sex; and eloquently and 
logically advocated equal mental culture 
for boy and girl, man and womun; and 
equal opportunity for the exercise of all 
the ability possessed by each individual. 

Much of her public life as preacher and 
lecturer is well known to her fellow-citizens. 
Of the grace and beauty of her more pri- 
vate hfe volumes might be written. That 
record is the treasured possession of her 
family and nearest friends. 

Mary GREw. 
——_ — #60 


IN MEMORIAM, 


MR. KARL HEINZEN.—DIED Noy. 12. 
Another staunch friend of Woman's cause 
passed away last week, and as these 





older ones fall by the way, we stand beside 
their graves and feel how great a gap they 
make in our circle; it is good to pay our 
tribute of acknowledgment in such a man- 
ner that others may be inspired to take up 
the weapons these lay down. 

Mr. Karl Heinzen is. so little known 
among Americans, though a resident here 
for more than thirty years, because he was 
a thinker and writer rather than a speaker, 
and because he never acquired a facility in 
the English language either for writing or 
speaking. For more than twenty years he 
has been a resident of Roxbury, where he 
edited a German paper, the Pionier, which 
had an extensive circulation in the United 
States and Germany. At the time of his 
settlement in this country, 1850, he found 


.most of the Germans here belongéd to the 


Democratic and pro-slavery party. This 
newspaper, published in New York, where 
he formerly lived, was the first German 
paper to espouse the anti-slavery cause. 
But we will speak here only of his work 
for women. He was the first German 
w-iter of any note who advocated the full 
right of women to the Suffrage. Among 
his countrymen here, in general, he met 
only opposition, mockery, ridicule and 
abuse for the course he pursued. But those 
who thus acted could have spared them- 
selves such efforts, for Mr. Heinzen, as they 
well knew, was aman who never took a 
position, or pronounced an opinion, except 
after thoughtful consideration; and when 
once taken, nothing could deter him from 
maintaining his sentiments, while his power 
of defence of what he deemed right was 
unequalled except, perhaps, by his power to 
attack what he deemed wrong. 

In the early days of this controversy, 
abundant as appeared the opportunities to 
throw ridicule upon the Woman’s Rights 
movement, yet he never failed to find and 
to hit the weak spots in the enemy’s armor; 
and his stinging rebukes, his sbarp irony, 
and his pointed wit poured out in a torrent 
of irresistible force, sweeping away all the 
feeble defences of his opponents, aad leav- 
ing them in all their nakedness to be the 
butt of unsympathizing spectators. 

It was not alone for the right of Suffrage 
he worked, although he believed political 
power to be the foundation of all other; he 
labored that Woman should in every sphere 
stand on an equality with man, as a human 
being; for this he constantly fought. In 
politics, in business, in social life, in the 
marriage relation, he would place men and 
women on equal footing. While having a 
most remarkable judgment of human nature, 
if he erred at all in this, it was by placing 
women too high. He believed them moral- 
ly superior, purer, more conscientious, 
tenderer, more sympathetic, and possessing 
perceptions more keenly alive for and in- 
clined to righteous causes. Disappointed 
as he sometimes was of course in these ex- 
pectations, yet he never despaired of Lu- 
man nature, and undaunted, ever resumed 
again the work of promoting progress in 
every direction. 

Translations of articles from his ‘paper 
have frequently appeared in the Woman's 
JOURNAL, which was always on his study- 
table. One year ago paralysis struck him 
down, destroying the life of one haif the 
body. After two weeks he was able to 
write a few lines, which were added to the 
bulletins of his health published weekly in 
his paper, by his assistant editor, and these 
we here translate: 

“Nov. 30. Ichnnot and will not speak 
about all my feelings, but my heart presses 
me to say that without the surpassingly 
careful nursing and attendance which 1 re- 
ceive, a care resting neither by day nor 
night, and joyful in its sacrificing work, I, 
in my comfortless helplessness, must have 
perished in despair. This care seems to me 
sometimes almost as heavy as the endur- 
ance of the sickness, so that I often ask my- 
self if it, then, is worth the while that this 
old ruin should be upheld with so much 
carefulness and devotion. Such care is not 
to be bought with gold, nor can there be 
any recompensing it; nothing is lacking, 
but the direct power to heal. This care I 
must let be extended to me, on account of 
the intolerableness of my condition, and 
because I cannot dic. 

“Oh, the women! and oh, ye men, who 
undervalue and despise them! Ye despise 
the genuine pure humanity itself. You de- 
serve to endure without womanly support 
what I, as helpless half-corpse have to pass 
through.” 

The last time he took his pen in hand 
was two weeks ago, to write in feeble 
characters, half-blotted, his name on a peti- 
tion for Woman Suffrage. 

J. A. SPRAGUE. 


2 
coe 


DIED. 

Mrs. Ruth Trask, whose husband, Rev. 
George Trask, was so widely known by his 
anti-tobacco efforts, died in Fitchburg last 
week. She was a daughter of Rev. Asa 
Packard and Ann Quincy. She was the 
last surviving member of the family of 
Col. Josiah Quincy, of Quincy. She was 
eighty years old, and was ill only half-an 
hour, She was mother of a large family, 
and filled a long, useful life. 
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KHODE ISLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION, 


ANNUAL MBETING. 


The Annual Convention of the Rhode Is- 
land Woman Suffrage Association was held 


Thursday, Nov. 11, at Amateur Dramatic . 


Hall, Providence. The morning session 
opened at half-past ten o’clock, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth B. Chace, President of the Association, 
presiding. 

The following committees were appointed : 

On Nomination of Oficers—Dr. Wm. F. 
Channing, Mrs. Anna E. Aldrich, Mrs. 
Mary Wood. 

On Finance—Mrs. Frances Frost, Mrs. 
Ruth Burleigh, Mrs, Hannah Robinson. 

On Resolutions—Rev. Frederic A. Hinck- 
ley, Arnold B. Chace, George Burleigh. 

The report of the Treasurer, showing a 
balance in thé treasury of $14.03, was pre- 
sented and received. 

The annual report of the Secretary was 
presented and read by the Secretary, Mrs. 
Fanny P. Palmer, aud was accepted. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 

The Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, an orgauization pledged by its con- 
stitution ‘‘to seek in all possible and proper 
ways the elevation and advancement of wo- 
men, in order that they may be prepared to 
exercise intelligently and wisely the highest 
duty of citizenship,” presents the report of 
the twelfth year of its work. 

This year, dating from the annual meet- 
ing held Nov. 6, 1879, was begun in an 
earnest and sanguine spirit. While not 
ceasing to maintain the natural claim of 
women to all political rights enjoyed by 
men, the Association was prepared to admit 
the probable value of limited political privi- 
lege, and believing that the cause of educa- 
tion would appeal powerfully to many wo- 
men not interested in other public issues, 
and also that the mere fact that women 
were wielding the ballot on any question, 
would help to free Woman Suffrage from 
the idea of strangeness and unnaturalness 
which underlies much of the prejudice 
against it, they circulated two petitions to 
the State Legislature; one asking Suffrage 
for women on the same terms as for men; 
the other asking for Suffrage on school 
questions and in the election of school offi 
cers. The incompleteness with which our 
petitions are circulated is always a matter 
of regret, but, purtially as the work was 
done, the two petitions were sent in to the 
Legislature, numerously signed, that for 
School Suffrage bearing about 3500 names. 
Early in March a hearing was had_ before 
the Committee on Education of the House, 
to which the School Suffrage petitions had 
been referred and subsequently this com- 
mittee submitted the following resolution 
as an amendment to the State constitution: 

Women otherwise qualified are entitled to 
vote in the election of School Committee 
and in all legaliy organized school district 
meetings. 

This resolution passed the House by a 
large majority, but failed to pass the Sen- 
ate. The Association having been defeated 
at this poiut, upon which they had tempor- 
arily concentrated their energies, immediate- 
ly resolved to extend their policy. Ata meet- 
ing a few days after the action of the Leg- 
islature, it was decided to circulate a peti 
tion to Congress for a Sixteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, which should 
grant the elective franchise to women, also 
that means should be taken to urge upon 
the General Assembly early action in refer- 
ence to the petitions for Woman Suffrage 
now before them. The Association also 
issued, soon after, a circular address, direct- 
ing the attention of the friends of School 
Suffrage for women to the action of the 
Legislature, and urging energetic measures 
in behalf of its success. They likewise 
printed a large number of leaflets calling 
the attention of women, and especially of 
mothers and teachers, to the fact that by 
this defeat of the petition for School Suf- 
frage, the influence of women in education- 
ul matters is distinctly rejected. 

The Association engaged the Rev. Ada C. 
Bowles to hold public and parlor meetings 
in several towns and villages throughout 
the State during the month of September, 
and they regret that the condition of their 
finances does not enable them to continue 
this sort of missionary work. 

What may be called the internal life of 
the Association has been vigorous during 
the past year. Five public meetings were 
held, with addresses by the following 
friends from abroad: Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. Frances Harper, Rev. Ada OC. 
Bowles. On one occasion an able paper on 
“Quakerism and Woman Suffrage” was 
presented by our President, Mrs. Elizabeth 
B. Chace, and other topics were treated by 
members of the Association on other oc- 
casions. With this record it will hardly be 
felt that the Rhode Island Woman Suffrage 
Association is in any danger from moth or 
rust. It isthe humble instrument, as its 
members devoutly believe, for the mainte- 
nance of a principle of justice, destined one 
day to universal recognition. If our pro- 
gress toward success is apparently slow, it 
is not incomprehensible to those who per- 
ceive that for mankind in general it is ‘‘so 
easy to act and so hard to think.” 

Mr. Frederic A. Hinckley was then called 
upon,and read astriking paper on ‘'Ti e Wo- 





man Qustion Thirty Years Ago and Now.” 
Mr. Hinckley reviewed the condition of 
things in which the Woman’s Rights move- 
ment had its birth, when the ideal woman 
was the mother of a dozen children, the 
painstaking, submissive assistant of her 
husband, expecting no consideration for her 
individual tastes and claiming no independ- 
ent ownership either of property or person. 
The speaker outlined the advance which 
has taken place from that position; and 
spoke of the dignity and freedom which 
women have attained in various pursuits; 
of their opportunities for education, for en- 
tering upon almost any pursuit to which 
their tastes direct them. He referred to 
the concession of public sentiment to the 
logic of their demand for political rights, 
and declared that the Suffrage movement 
was much more than it assumed to be. It 
meant the ballot irrespective of sex, and it 
meant also equal rights in education, in in. 
dustry, in public life and in marriage. 

The speaker said this brought him to the 
vital point of the whole discussion, viz: the 
antagonism between the domestic and pub- 
lic function of women. Are presiding over 
a home and the duties of motherhood incon- 
sistent with a special life-calling and per- 
sonal jndependence? My belief in the ne 
cessity, practicability and dignity of the 
Woman’s Rights movement is grounded on a 
conviction that the domestic and public 
function of women can and will be recon- 
ciled. The speaker then considered this 
question ably and earnestly in its pecuniary 
and moral aspects, saying, ‘‘I believe it will 
be at once clear that this reconciliation can 
not be wholly accomplished for years, but 
that it must come by a steady process of 
evolution. { believe it will be specially 
clear that the way in which it will begin, 
indeed has already begun, is by eliminating 
from the hume the elements not essential to 
the making of a true home.” 

Mr. Hinckley in this paper made a brill- 
ant and courageous attack upon the inner 
line of defense, where the opponents of 
Woman Suffrage have intrenched them- 
selves with the assertion that the domestic 
work of the world must be done, and that 
nature assigns Woman to do it, and that, 
having the domestic work to do, she can do 
no other. Mr. Hinckley says the domestic 
work is Woman’s work doubtless, but the 
complicated and exacting system of domes- 
tic duties as known to-day are not necessari- 
ly to endure forever. When heat is brought 
to our houses as are light and water; when 
a dress is no more to be made at home than 
a coat is now; when advanced methods of 
child culture relieve the mother for certain 
hours of the day to her own advantage and 
that of her child; when science has done 
what may be reasonably expected in the 
home, we shall find for women the leisure 
which will make it worth while for them to 
fit themselves for a life’s vocation independ- 
ent of the claim of domestic duties. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The committee on the nomination of 
officers reported the following list, which 
was accepted, and the officers elected in ac- 
cordance therewith: 

President—Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace. 

Vice Presidents—Augustine Jones, Mrs. 
Ruth B. Burleigh, Litthe Compton; Rev. 
J. M. Brewster, Miss Phebe Jackson, Miss 
Catherine Knowles, East Greenwich; Mrs. 
Mary O. Arnold, Chepachet. 

Recording Secretary — Mrs. 
Palmer. / 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs, Frances 
C. Frost. 

Treasurer—Mrs, Susan 'B. P. Martin. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. 8. E. H. 
Doyle, Miss Susan Sisson, Mrs. Mary K. 
Wood, Dr. William Barker, Mrs. Mary J. 
Chenning, Arnold B. Chace, Valley Falls; 
Mrs. J. M. Brewster, Miss Susan O, Ken- 
yon, Pawtucket; Frederick A. Hinckley, 
Mrs. Rachel E. Fry, and Mrs. Anna E. 
Aldrich. 

The Nominating Committee recommend- 
ed that the Executive Committee have pow- 
er to fill any vacancies which might occur 
among their members, which suggestion 
was adopted: 

Mrs. Fanny P. Palmer and Mrs. § E. H. 
Doyle were added to the Committee on 
Resolutions. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony was called upon 
for a few words. She alluded to the fact 
that it was eleven years since she first ad- 
dressed an audience in this city upon this 
subject, and expressed her pleasure at being 
present, at listening to the report of the 
Secretary, and the address of Rev. Mr. 
Hinckley. These, she said, indicated pro- 
gress. She gave a pleasant account of a 
Teachers’ Convention in New Yorkin 1852, 
when she was a teacher, where, though the 
men in the Convention were but a handful 
compared to the number of women, the 
women were not recognized on the com- 
mittees; and where this handful of men 
discussed for half an hour the question 
whether or not she should be allowed to 
address the Convention upon a resolution, 
and when she did speak, the Convention, 
women as well as men, were astonished. 
This shows the progress that has been 
made. She also gave an account of the 
mecting of the New York State Temper- 
ance Society, to which she was sent asa del- 
gate, but was not admitted, and where she 


Fanny P. 





was not even alldwed to speak in behalf of 
her admission. How changed now. Yet 
the one great pivotal right is still denied. 
All the privileges we enjoy are simply 
privileges granted usby men. We have no 
right, no political rights, and that is what 
we are striving for. Political rights are 
the stepping-stones to all other rights. I 
wish the young women here to-day could 
realize the freedom which they enjoy, com- 
pared to what their mothers enjoyed. 

A letter was read from Miss Esther B. 
Carpenter on ‘‘Woman’s Birthright.” 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The attendance at the afternoon session 
was rather larger thanin the morning. The 
exercises commenced with the following 

ADDRESS BY MRS. PRESIDENT CHACE. 

Twelve years ago this autumn the Rhode 
Island Woman Suffrage Association was 
organized under what then appeared to be 
favorable circumstances. Some of us were 
enthusiastic enough to predict that in five 
or six years the women of Rhode Island 
would be entlowed with the franchise, Be- 
ginning with the idea and starting with the 
claim, that if self-government is the natur- 
al right of men, it is as truly the right of 
women, we could but believe, that as soon 
as this application of the boasted principle 
of our government was understood by our 
people, their sense of justice would Jead 
them to put it in practice. Especially did 
we believe that intelligent women would 
be ready to embrace a doctrine which was 
to lift them into a higher and nobler wo- 
manhood. 

As we proceeded in our deliberations, 
and individually studied this question in all 
its bearings. we soon saw that duty as well 
as right was involvedin it. When men told 
us that the places where they went to vote 
were too riotous and vile for women to en- 
ter, we said, ‘‘then it is certainly our duty 
to go there and quiet and cleanse them. If 
they are not fit places for us, they are unfit 
for our brothers and husbands.” We were 
not afraid to go there, for we knew if they 
were corrupt, it was because men made 
them so, and so we were sure that it was | 
only by going ourselves that they could be 
made safe ground for our sons to walk on 
when they arrive at their majority. So we 
began to ask for the privilege. Then we 
used to say that giving us the ballot would 
so put us on an equality .with men every- 
where that this effect would, of itself, es- 
tablish for men the same moral standard 
now existing for women, and we looked 
forward to the time, we believed to be near, 
when it‘would be considered just as bad 
for a man to do wrong as it is for a woman. 

Some of us having learned that much of 
the vice and degradation around us was due 
to the use of intoxicating drink, and that 
the legislation of men on this question was 
unwise and vicious, we felt sure that the 
political influence of women would effect 
a change in our laws and in the mode of 
administering them which would lessen the 
evils resulting from the want of true states- 
manship on this question. Dissatisfied with 
much.in our systems of dealing with pau- 
perism and crime, we pictured to ourselves 
with satisfaction the beneficent results 
which the participation of women would 
bring into the control of our charitable, re- 
formatory and penalinstitutions. In short, 
we looked forward to a better state of 
things, in every respect, from the admission 
of women into an equality with men in the 
management of all our human interests. 
This we did—not because we believed that 
the motives and judgment of women 
would always be better than those of men, 
but because we knew that men and women, 
acting together in all matters of public in- 
terest, would do better than either would 
do alone, and that their combined efforts 
would be more for the public good, and 
would be freer from the influence of per- 
sonal and selfish ends and ambitions such 
as are now the bane of our State and na- 
tional politics. 

Without the animation of this enthusiasm 
and this hope of a speedy consummation, 
perhaps we could not have labored so un- 
tiringly as we have done, but might have 
given up in despair, under all the failures, 
disappointments and disgust which these 
twelve years of thought and struggle, and 
weariness have brought us. But through 
all, Ido not think there has ever been an 
hour when we have really felt that our la- 
bor was in vain, or when we would willing- 
ly have exchanged it for a life of ease and 
indifference, 

If the places where men vote have be- 
come less riotous and unclean, it is due to 
the fact that this movement of ours, by 
bringing the uncleanness to the light, has 
compelled some degrée of ablution. The 
ballot box itself may still be far from pure, 
but if itis more so than formerly, it may 
be partly due to the samecause. The stand- 
ard of morals is not yet equal between men 
and women, but there is a stronger and 
more general feeling that it ought to be; 
and society has begun to hold to a stricter 
account the conduct and character of men. 
The cases are rarer where feminine violat- 
ors of decency are sent to prison, while 
their male companions are permitted to go 
free. And, when the authorities of our 
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CARPETS. ~* 





Save your Money by Buying Direct 
of the Manufacturers, : 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 











Moque The only manufacturers in the world selling their wper 
oquettes, goods direct to the consumer, giving to the retail! En-Sw 8, 
buyers the advantage of their large and varied as 
Axzministe rs, sortment at manufacturers’ prices. All intermedi-| Se pers, 
ate profits saved by buying direct of the MANU- 
ccaidiiaeead Ingrains 
Wiltons, Special rates to Churches, Hotel, etc. Samples| 
, sert when desired and estimates given. oO il C1 ot h 8, 
Vetvets, —— 
in all widths 
John & James Dobson, , 
Brussels, 
. Wholesale and Retail, Matt ings, 
Tap estrtes. 525 & 527 Washington Street, mie 
BOSTON. f 
3-Plys, SAMPLES SENT WHEN DEsIRED. ‘Mats, etc. 
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HEALDS’ HYGHIAN HOME, 
Drs. P. & M. H. Heatp, Witmineton, Det. 


? A First Class Health Institution. 


Hygeine, Rest, Nutrition, Health, 


Beautiful, healthful location. Country and City advantages. Mild climate. “fwedich Movements,” 


Massage; all judicious Baths. 


Attractive Table; abundant Fruit. 


Steam Heat; thorovgh Ventilstion. So- 


cial pleasures; music, readings. Freedom from fashion. ‘Dr. Mary H. Heald’s Relations of the Sexee,” 10 
free. Sep 18tf 


cents. Ciren 














ATMORE’S 


CELEBRATED MINCE MEAT. 


ALL READY TO PUT BETWEEN THE CRUSTS AND BAKE. 


ATMORE’S GENUINE ENGLISH PLUM PUDDING, 


A delicious article, ready for the table. Housewives should avoid the customary hard work and worry of 
8 


reparing these favorite dishes by using ATMORE 


’*S goods which are prepared with SCRUPULOUS care 


rom CHOICEST materials, and are indeed “‘labor-saving luxuries.”’ 
For sale by all leading groceries and provision dealers. 














LOCKWOOD, BROOKES & Co. 


XMAS CARD 


Headquarters I 


Cards of every size and price, to suit all tastes, the 
largest and finest assortment we have ever shown. 


HAND-PAINTED CARDS 


to the order of individual buyers. Cards plainly 
marked, sent on application by special messenger in 
the city, and by express to persons out of town on 
receipt of remittance or city reference. Persons or- 
dering cards will please state cost desired. Prices 
from 2c to $5.00 each. Any money sens in excess 
of cards retained will be promptly refunded. Low- 
es beautiful steel plate Xmas Cards can be found 
ere. 


Call, or order now andavvid the inev- 
itable rush. 














Our stock of Goods in our 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 
——AND— 
STATIONERY DEPARTMENT, 


is very full and complete. And we invite an early 
inspection of buyers to it. An enumeration of new 
booke and choice articles of stationery is not possible 
on account of the great variety, but any stock in our 
store will be cheerfully shown to all visitors. We 
call special attention to our large line of very beauti- 
ful Photograph Albums, comprising many stvles of 
binding made to our special order in the t Euro- 
pean markets by famous makers, and never before 
shown in Boston. Special care is given to the pro- 
duction of Wedding Stationery and Hand-painted 
Menu and Dinner Cards in artistic and correct styles, 
and inquiries for prices or specimens of our work 
will receive prompt attention. For the new Books 
in all departments of literature and novelties in Sta- 
tionery, visit our store. 








LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 381 Washington Street. 
Head of Franklin Street. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Republican majority in Iowa is 80,000. 


A North Adams inventor has devised a 
plan for lighting Hoosac Tunnel by elec- 
tricity. « 

Gov. Long has removed from his home 
in Hingham to his winter residence on 
Beacon street, Boston. 


It is said that the students of Cornell 
University have almost entirely abandoned 
the practice of smoking. 


One hundred women voted in Fulton, 
Oswego Co., New York, and twenty-three 
in the Astoria Ward of Long Island. 


The Boston School Committee Tuesday 
evening elected Mr. Edwin P. Seaver, Head 
Master of the English High School, as Su- 
perintendent, to succeed Dr. Samuel Eliot, 
who recently resigned his position. 


Mr George W. Phillips has presented to 
the town of Saugus the large, full-length 
picture of Wendell Phillips,by Joseph Ames, 
to be placed in the town hall. The sum of 
$500 has been refused for the painting. 


Colonel T. W. Higginson will deliver the 
oration on the 28th of December at Union 
Hall upon the occasion of the 250th anni- 
versary of the settlement of Cambridge. 
The poem will be furnished by Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes. 


Solon Robinson, the agricultural writer, 
who died on election day at Jacksonville, 
Florida, was a staunch Republican. On the 
night before he died he gave instructions 
that if Garficld should be elected on the fol- 
lowing day he wished his body to be 
wrapped in the American , flag, placed in a 
pine coffin and buried. His instructions 
were carried out. 


Sanskrit is not so dead a language as 
many persons suppose. It is useful as a 
medium of conversation and correspondence 
in India, where it frequently happens that 
tht dialect of one district is unintelligible 
to the inhabitants of the adjoining districts. 
The learned men communicate with each 
other in Sanskrit much as the learned men 
of Europe used to in Latin. 


A. Williams & Co. havefor sale ‘‘Remin- 
iscences of Fugitive Slave Law Days,” by 
Austin Bearse, who had much to do with 
fugitive slaves, The ‘‘Reminiscences” are 


given in a very interesting manner, and 
should be read alike by those to whom they 
will be new, and by those who shared the 
perils and were part of them. The author 
says this publication is dictated by the 
quick hearted sympathy of his anti-slavery 
friend, Mr. Photius Fisk, Chaplain U. 8. 
N., who, in the best spirit of his native 
land, classic Greece, has reared appropriate 
monumental stones to commemorate the 
deeds of martyrs who have suffered in 
several States of America for aiding the 
escape of slaves from galling bondage. 


Special. 











John H. Pray, Sons & Co, 


We are pleased to inform our patrons that our stock 
is now as large and complete in every detail as at the 
commencement of the Fall Season, and those who 
contemplate purchasing can obtain as fine an assort- 
ment as at any previous time. 

Our patterns in Axministers, Wiltons, Brussels and 
other goods, have becn selected with special refer- 
ence to Boston taste, and to the modern styles of in- 
terior furnishing and decoration. 

With a new store, containing commodious and 
perfectly lighted rooms, principally on the lower 
floor of our building, and selling on/y the standard 
and most reliable makes of carpeting, we feel we 
can guarantee to our customers the most perfect sat- 
isfaction, whether it be style, quality or price. 

2” Special contracts made in furnishing Hotels, 
Steamboats, Churches and Public Buildings in our 
Wholesale Department. 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 





558 & 560 Washington St. 
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LYDIA MARIA CHILD AND GOV. ANDKEW. 

It is now almost half a century since 
(1883) a work was given to the public from 
the pen of this gifted woman, entitled, ‘‘An 
Appeal in Favor of that Class of Ameri- 
cans Called Africans.” In this year Joho 
Albion Andrew entered Bowdoin College, 
and to his two sisters he sent a copy of the 
above book, with these words written on 
the fly-leaf: 

“To my two sisters this little volume is 
affectionately presented, with the fervent 
aspiration that the instruction contained in 
it, and inculcated by one of the gifted ones 
of their own sex, may wy their hearts 
to pity for the oppressed African, may up- 
root all prejudice that may be implanted 
there nst those immortal beings whose 
only crime is that of being unfortunate and 
of Bene a skin of a darker hue than their 
own, and may teach them to remember that 
‘of one blood God made all the nations of 
the earth.’ Your brother, ALBION.” 

This interesting fact is taken from a vol- 
ume now in press (Roberts Brothers), en- 
titled ‘‘Memoirs and Reminiscences of Gov- 
ernor Andrew,” by Peleg W. Chandler, of 
this city, a life-long friend of the war gov- 
ernor. 

The ‘‘instruction” received by Governor 
Andrew from Mrs. Child’s appeal bore good 
ripe fruit thirty years later, when (1863) 
“the governor obtained ina personal inter- 
view with the secretary of war authority to 
raise volunteer companies of artillery for 
duty in the forts of Massachusetts and else- 
where, and such companies of infantry for 
the volunteer military service as he might 
find convenient. To this the governor add- 
ed with his own hand the words ‘and may 
include persons of African descent organ- 
ized into separate corps,’ to which the sec- 
retary assented. This was the first author- 
ization of an act which caused the greatest 
excitement everywhere, and struck a heay- 
ier blow at the enemy than any before 
given.” 

Mrs. Child and Governor Andrew each 
contributed a noble share to the work of 
freeing this country from the incubus of 
slavery, each in her and his way, but with 
work effectual. 

Two years since Lydia Maria Child is- 
sued her last work, entitled ‘‘Aspirations of 
the World” (Roberts Brothers), being ‘‘some 
specimens of the moral and religious ut- 
terances of various ages and nations; from 


* the remotest known records down to the 


present time.”’ In the ‘‘Introduction” to 
this little volume the authoress says, ‘‘Sen- 
timents unite men; opinidns separate them. 
The fundamental rules of murality are the 
same with good men of all ages and coun- 
tries.” 

Mrs. Child’s best work was with a former 
generation. Although Governor Andrew 
passed from our sight some years since, 
and the sod has hardly closed over the mor- 
tal form of the gifted anti-slavery woman, 
the words that both wrote and spoke and 
the works that they did will last many 
years longer than the men who have known 
and heard them. In the ‘‘Aspirations,”’ 
under the head of ‘‘Moral Courage,” there 
are two selections dating back over 2300 
years, which seem as applicable to the two 
characters whose names head this article as 
to any living at the time they were written 
or who may have lived since. 

The firstis: “To know a thing is right, 
and not to do, isa weakness. . . When 
you know a thing, maintain that you know 
it; when you do not know it, admit the 
fact; this is wisdom. Fear not pov- 
erty, but fear missing of the truth.”—Con- 
fucius, 556 B. C. 

The second is: ‘‘Whatever people may 
think of you, do that which you believe to » 
be right. Be alike indifferent to censure 
or praise.” —Pythagoras, 580 B. C. 

Orac. 


AN ITALIAN’S VIEW OF WOMEN’S 
SUFFRAGE. 


The Englishwoman’s Review says: We 
recorded last month the protest which had 
been made at various public meetings, to 
support universal suffrage in Italy, against 
the absurdity of the popular acceptation 
of the word in the sense of only manhood 
suffrage. A letter which is published by 
the Cornelia, with a few editorial words 
peinting out that this question is now great- 
ly discussed in Italy, will interest our read- 
ers: 

“It is only a few years since women were 
refused almost every right, society and the 
laws alike having sanctioned the religious 
dogma of her inferiority. Her education 
limited in a close circle, her professions 
limited; adulated, but despised, or respect- 
ed but forgotten. But times have changed, 
thanks to the energy of a few men and wo- 
men. The barriers which closed the acad- 
emies and universities have been opened, 
and woman, by right of conquest, may 
now obtain the laurels and diplomas where- 
with to qualify herself for the difficult 
paths of the liberal professions, and vie 
with man in the pursuit of science. 

‘But there is still 4 great abyss to fill up, 
and this Berjani and Saffi have pointed out 
to the committees of Milan, Turin, and 
Como—the right of voting. 

“On what unds can we refuse this 
right? The Government freely acknowl- 





money equally good, and accepts women’s 
sacrifices. It profited by their abnegation 
and courage in the days of struggle and 
revolution, and it calls upon women to ed- 
ucate citizens, patriots and soldiers. This 
is all very well, but for charity’s sake, they 
say, do not talk of rights. They assert 
that to raise a woman tothe rank of a ‘per- 
son’ isto un poetize her, and agree with a 
writer calling himself Dr. Veritas, who, 
speaking in the name of women, in the 
Ilustrazione Italiana, says, ‘To accord us 
political rights which none of us have ever 
dreamed of asking from these gentlemen, 
would humiliate us, and debase us to their 
own level.’ Dr. Veritas falls into the fatal 
error of being unable to perceive that the 
highest degree of civilization — political 
and humanitarian—requires women to be 
educated, and to bring their weight to the 
general equilibrium. 

‘Can universal suffrage really be called 
so, if at least half the population is ex- 
cluded? If to refute the pompous 
nothings uttered upon the inferiority and 
ineapacity of women, we quote the fem- 
inine names known in the political world 
as having shown courage and energy in con- 
spiracy, in revolutions, and on the field of 
battle, and as having written serious books, 
discussing scientifically the highest social, 
political and humanitarian questions,—the 
belief in woman’s inferiority can only rouse 
a smile of compassion. Bertani is no 
dreamer, as Dr. Veritas styles him, but a 


serious, honest, loyal man; a man who con-- 


spired and fought during the last thirty- 
five years, who suffered exile for his coun- 
try, while others were reposing tranquilly 
under the paternal Austrian Government, 
without troubling themselves about Italy 
or humanity. Saffi is no gray-haired boy 
playing at sentimentalism, when he recog- 
nizes in woman equal rights with man; the 
illustrious historical commentator, Alberigo 
Gentili, is no compliant flatterer of the 
weaker sex, but he knows what women are 
worth, from the courage and example of 
his own wife. Messrs. Marcora and Caval 
lotti are men who know how to love and 
serve their country, and are strenuous sup 
porters of popular rights and national 
honor. 

‘‘When such women are found as Anna 
Maria Mozzoni, Jessie Mario, Louisa Tosco, 
Georgiana Saffi, Adelaide Cairoli (the moth- 
er of the Italian Minister), Laura Mante 
gazza (foundress of the industrial school at 
Milan), and many others, whom it would 
take too long to enumerate, a woman’s 
claim to vote is incontestible, and no one of 
sound intellect can oppose it without giving 
proof of envy of puerility. The Italian 
woman is a splendid manifestation of our 
present civilization—‘down-trodden and de- 
rided, she is none the less great and power- 
ful; she is courageously advancing side by 
side with the people whose sufferings and 
oppression she shares, as well as their gen- 
erous struggles and noble aspirations. She 
is advancing like a rising tide, and nothing 
will be able to arrest her progress.’”— 
Ernesta Napolion, Naples. 





THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 


. 

The Oneida Community, in the State of 
New York, has been, morally speaking, an 
opprobrium to the State; commercially, it 
has had temporarily, a great success. It is 
of it in its financial aspects that we propose 
to speak. It was based upon purely com 
munistic ideas. All property was held in 
common; in theory each member of the 
community had an equal voice in its man- 
agement. From almost absolute poveriy 
the community grew into an organization 
possessed of property to the value of nearly 
six hundred thousand dollars. Now it is 
said that the original theory has been given 
up, and the concern turnec into a joint stock 
company, with a definite number of shares 
at a given value. Some law governed the 
growth; some law has compelled the 
change. In the broadest sense of the term, 
codperation is law of progress. Capital is 
useless unless it can be employed. Labor is 
worthless until it can be productively en- 
gaged. In every civilized community there 
are and must be employers and employed, 
unless it be true that the business of the 
world can be carried on by a mass meeting. 

The experience of the Oneida Community, 
whether or not the asserted change has 
been made, is no exception to the rule; for 
the theory in it was one, and the fact quite 
another thing. In truth its management 
was dictated by its founder, John H. Noyes; 
and the profits were not taken by the mem- 
bers to be disposed of at their option; that 
is to say, the capital was not held to pay 
profits with no revenue in case of loss, but 
the members had for their labor only their 
living, the accretion being secured as a sur- 
plus for deficits, or as an addition to the 
general fund. Besides, the apparently pure 
democracy was in fact an absolute despot- 
ism. Whatever may be thought of the re- 
ligion, it was the religious element which 
enabled Noyes to collect and contfo! his 
followers. He was the head of the com- 
munity. In the last analysis the govern- 
ment centred in him. The codperation was 
such only in name, and not in substance. 
Ostensibly ali worked for all; but all did 
not direct the work, nor was each entitled 





edges the duty of paying taxes, finds the 


to withdraw the profits of his labor. There 





was neither the advantage of a real vote in 
conductiug the business, nor that of receiv- 
ing definite wages for personal appropria- 
tion. 

It is very clear that a community may 
prosper under such conditions, materially, 
so long as an honest and capable despot 
holds the confidence of those he commands. 
It is just as certain that it will hold togeth- 
er only so long as it has implicit confidence 
in its sovereign. And it is perfectly obvi- 
ous that the communism or codperation of 
the Oneida Community, whether viewed in 
its theory or in its practice, does not meet, 
in the merely material aspect of it, the needs 
of the intelligent citizen; and this, to go no 
farther, because it deadens individuality, 
which might aspire to higher rewards. The 
lesson of the Oneida Community is valua- 
ble only by way of elimination. It disposes 
so far of the theory of communism. The 
problem it sought to solve may or may not 
be capable of solution. The shrewd capi- 
talist and the intelligent philanthropist are 
really at one in desiring as near an approxi- 
mation as is possible to the full accord in 
feeling and in effort of the man who pays 
and the man who works. Labor is at the 
bottom, for capital is only stored-up labor; 
and wages only the release of reserved 
work. If the workingman could destroy 
all capital, he would only ensure his own 
idleness and poverty.— Providence Journal. 


THE CARE OF CLOTHING. 


Concerning the fashion and the various 
fabrics of which it is made, information is 
full and frequent. Very little, however, is 
said about the care of clothing, and the 
ways in which it may be preserved for the 
longest time and in the best possible condi- 
tion. To those who change their garments 
with every change of style this is a matter 
of slight importance, but to those who pur- 
chase a silk dress or a broad-cloth suit only 
once in a series of years, it is a matter of 
interest and value. Silks, cashmeres, cloths 
of standard style and quality, are very little 
affected by the various currents of fashion. 
They hold their own through all the years 





rand are always good, always ‘‘stylish,” al- 


ways suitable. While new fabrics are for 
the hour of their popularity high priced, 
these standard goods sell at the standard 
price and know little of rise or fall in stand- 
ard value. Neglect and carelessness dete- 
riorate clothing a great deal faster than 
steady wear does. The housekeeper who, 
instead of changing her nice dress when she 
passes from the street or the church to her 
kitchen, keeps it on and takes it with her 
through the various processes of dish-wash- 
ing, sweeping and cooking, will soon rob it 
of all its nicety; while she who wears her fine 
clothes only in places where fine clothes 
are suitable may keep them in good condi- 
tion for an indefinite time. To dress ac- 
cording to one’s work is good taste, good 
sense and economy. The careful person 
will take pains to preserve a new calico no 
less than a new silk. We knew a young 
lady once who put on a nice new calico 
which she had taken great pains to make, 
and wore it through the morning dew to 
milk the cows. To keep her arms from 
being soiled or tanned by the sun, she de- 
clined to turn up the sleeves of the dress. 
In two days the nice new calico looked like 
all the rest of her dresses, dowdy, slattern- 
ly, unclean. We knew another young lady 
who had six silk dresses,and not one of them 
was fit to weir, though none of them had 
been made above a year. They were spot- 
ted, draggled, tumbled, mussed, abused. 
We knew another young lady who was the 
fortunate possessor of one nice black alpaca 
dress, which she wore on all occasions the 
season through, and always appeared fault- 
lessly dressed. She had no work to do 
that would especially soil her clothes. If a 
stray drop of anything that could make a 
spot fell upon her dress it was at once re- 
moved. All dust was brushed off, asponge 
dipped in ammonia water brightened faded 
places,and snowy collars and cuffs suggested 
dainty habits of cleanliness. The care of 
clothing, to be easy must be habitual. The 
hardest part is in forming the habit, and 
this cannot too early in life be formed. 
Most children love to make mud pies and 
play in the dirt generally, and give little 
heed to keeping themselves clean. This is 
all well enough at times, and they should 
be indulged in their mudpies provided they 
are dressed for the work. But it is ‘“‘peor 
folksy” in the last degree to allow a child to 
play in the dirt with nice clothes on, or to 
permit a young person to dress inappropri- 
ately while at work. It is vastly easier to 
change a good coat fora poor one than it is 
to restore to its pristine condition a soiled 
coat. It is vastly easier to put on a pair of 
overalls than it is to sponge thoroughly a 
pair of pantaloons. But the worst of it is, 
that thoge who neglect to change the coat 
and to put on the overalls neglect also the 
sponging and cleansing processes, and let 
dust gather and spots remain. A clothes 
brush, a wisp broom, a bottle of ammonia, 
a sponge, a hand brush, a cake of erasive 
soap, a vial of alcohol, should form a part 
of the furnishings of every toilet. After all 
dust has been removed from clothing, spots 
may be taken out of black cloth with the 
handbrush dipped in a mixture of equal 
parts of ammonia, alcohol and water. This 





will brighten as well as cleanse. Benzine 
is useful in removing grease spots. Spots 
of grease may be removed from colored 
silks by putting on them raw starch made 
into a paste with water. Dust is best re- 
moved from silk by asoft flannel, from vel- 
vet with a brush made specially for the 
purpose If hats and bonnets when taken 
from the head are brushed and put away in 
boxes and covered up. instead of being laid 
down anywhere, they will last fresh a long 
time. Shawls and all articles that may be 
folded should be folded when taken from 
the person in their original creases and laid 
away. Cloaks should be hung up in place, 
gloves pulled out lengthwise, wrapped in 
tissue paper and laid away, laces smoothed 
out nicely and folded, if requisite, so that 
they will come out of the box new and 
fresh when needed again. A strip of old 
black broadcloth four or five inches wide, 
rolled up tightly and sewed to keep the roll 
in place, is better than # sponge or a cloth 
for cleansing black and dark-colored clothes. 
Whatever lint comes from it in rubbing is 
black and does not show. When black 
cloths are washed, as they may often be 
previous to making over, fresh clean water 
should be used, and they should be pressed 
on the wrong side before being quite dry. 
If washed in water previously used for 
white clothing they will be covered with 
lint. In securing clothing against moths, 
if linen is used for wrappings no moth will 
molest. Paper bags are equally good if 
they are perfectly tight, and so are trunks 
and boxes closed so tightly that no crevice 
is left open for the entrance ~f the moth fly. 
As the moth loves darkness, it will not mo- 
lest even furs hung up in light rooms open 


to air and sunshine.—N. ¥. Tribune. 
ee 
CO-OPERATIVE HOUSEKEEPING. 





This is the lutest vision of the reformers, 
and they are not going to rest until they en- 
graft the system on modern life either in a 
pure or modified form. The enthusiasm of 
the born reformer usually needs a little 
pruning and a little trimming down before 
his schemes become practicable; yet he has 
an insight into this problem of living that 
is valuable. Emerson says that ‘Science 
does not know how much she 1s indebted to 
the imagination.’’ Perhaps none of us 
know our debt to that fine discernment, 
that added sight, revealed by the nature 
that is at once sympathetic and imagina- 
tive. The reform of household economy, 
somewhat vainly designated as codperative 
housekeeping, is too comprehensive to be 
treated in one paper. It must be taken as 
Mark Twain recommends that persons of 
distinguished ability should be conveyed 
across the Atlantic—in sections, as the ton- 
nage of talent would be too great if taken 
at once, 

A special feature of this new scheme of 
codperative housekeeping is the Jaundry. 
People who fear that much learning will 
make women mad, so that they will no 
longer be domestic, should have heard the 
ladies of the Woman’s Congress debate this 
item of household economy. Mrs. Liver- 
more said when in Chicago she, with 
another lady, wert to a large hotel and 
were initiated by the proprietor into the se- 
crets of laundry expenses. While charging 
guests at the hotel $2 per dozen for laundry 
work, the actual cost was something less 
than twenty cents. A codperative laundry 
in which ladies engaged (of whivh associa- 
tion Mrs. Livermore was one) found they 
could have this work well done for thirteen 
cents per dozen. A system of organized la- 
bor is the one need of to-day for the home 
life. Wedo not want more servants, but 
fewer. Not more appliances in the house, 
—we have more than we can Catalogue al- 
ready, but a better means of using them. 
Laundry work has no more place in the 
home than it has in a store. The laundries 
of the city, while they are numerous, are 
yet too expensive for ordinary family use. 
The codperative laundry, as known in Eng- 
land, should be introduced. Inthe country 
the need is even greater, and to establish one 
in every neighborhood is more of an imme- 
Giate concern to women than is even the 
Suffrage question. For the elevation of the 
home life is woman’s especial kingdom. If 
Suffrage tends towards this, as it undoubt- 
edly does, it is desirable. The higher edu- 
cation is desirable as a means to this end. , 
But the home life must always stand first, 
and stand as the preéminent aim and the 
highest creation possible to the lives of 
women, and the promotion of home inter- 
ests is the true test of value in all the ques- 
tions of the age.—T7raveller. 

uldiicipcnsebetans 
WOMEN OF THE TEMPERANCE UNION. 





The women from near by and distant 
places drawn to Boston recently by the con- 
vention of the Woman’s National Christian 
Temperance Union dre of a différent type 
than those who came together in the recent 
Woman’s Congress. They are less brilliant 
and more serious. They are less theoreti- 
cal but more practical reformers. They 
are less anxious to secure Woman’s Rights 
ac their sole aim, and more devoted to re- 
dressing Woman’s wrongs. They cry for 
the ballot, but for the ‘temperance ballot” 
only. They are of the order of people 
who are terribly in earnest with self-assum- 
ed missions. Some of them were conspicu- 








ous in that remarkable woman’s crusade in 
western villages and towns against liquor 
dealers and dram-shop keepers. Much as 
their methods may be criticised, their earn. 
estness and singleness of purpose cannot be 
questioned. Among the women bere and 
taking leading parts in the convention are 
Mrs. Mary A. Woodbridge, a cousin of 
Prof. Maria Mitchell of Vassar; Mrs. 8. J. 
Steele, wife of the former president of Law 
rence university and now of Wilbraham 
academy; Mrs. M. A. Stone, of Connecticut, 
who was one of the committee of the na. 
tional education society visiting European 
schools and colleges; Mrs. Alice Witten- 
meyer, of Philadelphia, who wrote the his- 
tory of Woman’s temperance crusade; Mrs. 
Mary T. Lathrop, of Michigan, who bas for 
several years preached as a Methodist re. 
vivalist; Mrs. Fannie Barnes, wife of a Chi 
cago lawyer, who has traveled extensively 
through the West, forming organizations of 
young women temperance workers, and has 
taken part in public meetings with Miss 
Frances E, Willard. Miss Willard is of 
course here and prominent, and so is Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore. Another among the 
leading women is Mrs. Wallace of Indiana, 
wife of ex-Gov. Wallace, and mother of 
Gen. Lew Wallace—a sweet-faced old lady, 
who dresses in the old-time Methodist style, 
a dress similar tothat of the Friends. Rosy- 
faced ‘‘Mother Stewart” is also present; and 
a lady fair to see is Mrs. Ellen Foster of 
lowa, once a Boston girl, educated in the 
public schools, and now quite prominent in 
the West in educational, reformatory and 
other work. She is both young and pretty 
and dresses, so women say, in the best of 
taste. These women are pushing their con- 
vention work along with zeal, and they are 
drawing large audiences. They are very 
religious, have their morning prayer-meet- 
ings, and some of them are trained exhort- 
ers. This is the organization which appeals 
to the mayor every now and then to shut up 
liquor saloons on special holidays, and 
which has asked him to try and get along 
at public dinners without wine on the tables 
for the guests.— Springfield Union. 
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A PETITION AND AN ARGUMENT. 





One petition for Suffrage just sent in to 
the Legislature in Vermont is based on the 
Fifteenth Amendment. The Rutland Her- 
ald and Globe gives it and says: 


The following is the full text of the pe- 
tition of women of Craftsbury for Woman 
Suffrage, which was recently presented in 
the House and referred to the judiciary 
committee: 

To the Honorable Vermont Senate and 
House of Representatives:—Your petitioners 
respectfully request your honorable bodies 
to grant the right of Suffrage to all the cit 
izens of the State as guaranteed by the 
Fourteenth ahd Fifteenth amendments of 
the United States constitution. The Four 
teenth amendment makes all persons born 
in the United States citizens of the United 
States, and no State shall make any law 
that shall infringe upon the privileges and 
immunities of the citizens of the several 
States. Then the Fifteenth amendment 
says: ‘‘The right of citizens of the United 
States to vote, shall not be denied, or 
abridged, by the United States, or by any 
State, on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. Then if the men 
are a race “f people they have the right to 
vote under the ahove reading, and if the 
women are another race of people, then 
they have the same right to vote under the 
same reading. Then, if the men and wo 
men are a race of people in one body (which 
no one will question), they have the right 
to vote in one body, according to the plain 
reading of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments. That includes all the citi- 
zens of all the States in Union, white and 
colored, male and female. This amend- 
ments amend all State constitutions; that 
is, consistent with the Fourteenth and Fif.- 
teenth amendments. As your petitioners 
view the matter, the members of the Legis- 
lature can pass an act that will give the 
right of Suffrage to the women. New 
Hampshire Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York, Lowa, and other Western States 
have passed acts granting School Suffrage 
towomen. That establishes the right for 
the Vermont Legislature to pass the same 
act. Thenif they have the right to pass 
the school act, they have a right to pass an 
actfor the full Suffrage, as or ave in 
Wyoming eleven years ago with marked 
onl happy result,” and the polls arecon- 
ducted as orderly and quiet as any religious 
meeting. I[f the Legislatures have not the 
right to grant the full Suffrage to women, 
then they have not the right to grant School 
Suffrage. Taxation upon women without 
representation is unjust and oppressive, as 
the widow women and maiden ladies of 
Massachusetts are taxed and pay into the 
treasury of Massachusetts every year over 


$2,000,000 and yet have not a vote or voice 


to say what shall be done with that money. 
And the women of’all other States are 
taxed in the same way. 

When George ILI. made a proclamation 
to the people of the colonies, saying, 
‘They shall be taxed without representa 
tion and governed without consent, and 
they shall have no laws only such as I like 
that shall bind them and their posterity for 
ever,” the people of the colonies went to 
war on that declaration and liberated them 
selves with a seven years’ bloody struggle. 
What excuse have the men to give for 
treating the women in the same way for 
over one hundred years? 

In short, your petitioners pray your hon- 
orable bodies to do an act of justice to the 
women by granting them the full right of 
Suffrage; and if this cannot be obtained, 
then we ask for School Suffrage, as in the 
States above named. 
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GENTLE MOTHERS. 


“My mother dear, my mother dear, 
My gentle, gentle mother.” 

I thought I was singing my boy to sleep 
with the little ballad of which the above is 
the chorus; but the blue eyes opened, and a 
quiet voice said, ‘‘Mamma, you ain’t always 
gentle.” In self justification I replied, 
“But, you know; darling, mamma has to 


scold you when you're naughty.” ‘‘Yes’m.” * 


The argument dropped; so did the little 
head upon my bosom. I did not finish the 
song, nor have I sungit since. Tenderly 
tucking in the little truth-teller, I reproach- 
ed myself for deserving his remark, and 
greatly questioned the truth of my answer. 
Do mothers ever have to scold? Has scold. 
ing any legitimate place in the family gov- 
ernment? How is the word defined? ‘‘Rail- 
ing with clamor; uttering rebuke in rude 
and boisterous language.” Is this a helpful 
adjunct to parental authority? Why do 
Christian parents sometimes scold? For 
two reasons, asit seemsto us. First, for 
lack of seif control; second, from habit. 
Children are often terribly trying, and loud 
aud angry tones seem a safety-valve for our 
stirred tempers. Besides, we feel that gen- 
tleness alone can never safely steer the fam- 
ily bark over life’s troublous sea. Force, 
firmness, decision, sternnesss, even severity, 
are often necessary, A suitable degree of 
these is not incompatible with gentleness. 
It is not a synonym for weakness. The 
gentleness that makes one great comes from 
subdued strength. This lovely fruit of the 
spirit proves an element of power. The 
“soft answer” often costs the answerer 
dearly. Sweetness of spirit is the out- 
growth of self-control. Serenity of soul, 
whatever be the constitutional characteris. 
tics, comes must frequently from long self 
discipline and prayerful struggle. — Good 
Words. 
- —->e- 
SOCIAL STUDY. 

Pittsfield has a China club, which is now 
holding an art Joan exhibition. The club 
was organized for social purposes. The 
members came together, they say, and oc- 
cupied an evening each week in studying 
ceramics, not because they fancy the inter- 
ests of the universe centre in ‘‘old china” 
or ‘‘blue china,” but because they wanted 
some rallying point for sociability, and be- 
cause they believe, with Mr. Higginson, in 
the anti-grimness of New England evenings 
—when people rise to the full measure of 
their opportunities. They began with a 
few old dishes and a ceramic book or two, 
and they have ended by gathering together, 
besides an interesting exhibit of China, 
many quaint, unique, antique archeological 
and beautiful things, from the single fringe 
of grasses which constitutes the costume of 
the South Sea Islander to the famous shaw! 
made for the Empress Eugénie and costing 
6000 francs, and gossamer laces, a smal! box 
of which inventoried at $2500, and needle- 
work from samples wrought by youthful 
fingers a hundred years ago, up to the ex- 
quisite embroidery with which Marie Antoi- 
nette wore out the weary hours of her im 
prisonment, and specimens in the Chinese 
and Japanese sections wrought with silk as 
fine as hair and shaded with a perfection 
only to be reached by those unhurrying 
Celestials, who can{cheerfully put the labor 
of a lifetime into a square of embroidery 
for royal taste to apppreciate and royal 
purses to buy. This club may furnish an 
example for other suburban committees, 
where the young people might better come 
together with some purposes which shall 
afford means of information aud entertain- 
ment than for the mere object of a good 
time. This, as is proverbially known, is 
seldom won where it is directly sought. It 
is oftener attained unexpectedly in the pur- 
suit of far different aims. 











HUMOROUS. 


‘‘None but the brave deserve the fare,” 





said a boarder, as he picked a nail out of his | 


soup. 


“Bridget, the dust upon the furniture is 
intolerable. What shall Ido?” ‘DoasI 
do mar’m, pay no attention to it.” 


A little girl sent out to hunt eggs came 
back unsuccessful, complaining that ‘lots 
of hens were standing round doing nothing.” 


_ The Boston Post says that ‘‘carriage rid 
ing is now the correct thing. People who 
take g ride on horses must take a ‘back’ 
seat.”’ 


_ Professor in Psychology—‘‘What is the 
first power developed by man?” Senior 
‘somewhat mixed): *‘Weli—I—well—I sup 
pose the power to creep.” Senior sits down 
amid wild applause. 


A young man op Main street says he is 
going to attempt the feat of going forty 
days without working. He says if his em- 
ployers do not watch him, he thinks he can 
accomplish the task.— Rockland Courier. 


Groceries at Wholesale. 


We eell dealers and coneumers at the same prices. 
One price to all. One man’s cash is as as an- 
other’s. In no place in Boston can there found a 
better line of very fine goods, at as low prices, as in 
our Great American Tea, Grocery and Flour Ware- 
house, 727 to 785 Washington Street. ae Ware- 
house of its kind in New England. Price list free. 


Ck 0. WEGUY @ BROTHERS. 

















|] PERMANENTLY cures [| 


KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
Constipation and Piles. 


DR. R. H. CLARK, South Hero, Vt., says, 
“In cases of KIDNEY TROUBLES it has 
acted like a charm. It hascurcd many very 
bad cases of PILES, and has never failed to 
act efficiently.” 

NELSON FAIRCHILD, of St. Albans, Vt., 
says, “it is of priceless valuc. After sixteen 
years of great suffering from Piles and Cos- 
tiv, it pletely cured me.” 

©. 8. HOGABON, ef Berkshire, says, “one 
package hasdone wonders for me in com- 
pletely curing a severe Liver and Kidney 





BECAUSE IT ACTS ON THE 
LIVER,THE BOWELS AND KID- 
NEYS AT THE SAME TIME. 

Because it cleanses the system of 

e pol humors that develope 
in Kidney and Urinary diseases, Bil- 
lousness, Jaundice, Constipation, 
Piles, or in Rheumatism, Neuraigia 
and Female disorders. 

KIDNEY-WORT is adry vegetable com- 
pound and can be sent by mail prepaid. 

One package will make six qtsof medicine, 


TRY rT Now : 
Buy it at the Druggists. Price, #1.00, 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
Burlington, Vt. 


* ‘ — * 
Liquid 


In response to the urgent requests of great 
numbers of people who prefer to purchase @ 
Kidney-Wort already prepared, the pro- 
prietors of this celeb d remedy now pre- 
pare it in liquid form as well as dry. It is 
very concentrated, is put up in large bottles, 
and is equally efficient as that put up dry in 
tin cans. It saves the necessity of preparing, 
is always ready, and is more easily taken by 
most people. Price, $1 per bottle. 

LIQUID AND DRY SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’rs, 
Br-'treton, Vt. 











MRS, LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 
OF LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery ! 


Her Vegetable Compound the 
Savior of her Sex. 


HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS 
RESTORED BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
For all Female Complaints. 

PREPARATION RESTORES THE BLOOD TO IT* 
NATURAL CONDITION, DIRECTS THE VITAL POWER 
ARIGHT, STRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES OF THE UTERUS 
AND LIFTS ITINTO PLACE, AND GIVES IT TONE AND 
STRENGTH, 80 THAT THE CURE 18 radical and en- 
tire. It strengthens THE BACK AND PELVIC RE 
GION} IT GIVES TONE TO THE WHOLE NERVOUS 8Y&- 
TEM; IT RESTORES DISPLACED ORGANS TO THEIR 
NATURAL POSITION, THAT, FEELING OF BEARING 
DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT AND BACKACHE, I3 
ALWAYS PERMANENTLY OURED BY ITS USE. 


It will, at all times and under all circum. 
stances, act in ony with the laws that 
govern the female system. , 

For thecare of Kidney Complaints of either 
sex, this Compound is unsurpassed. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
is prepared atthe proprietors Jaboratory. 

No, 233 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass, 


Price, $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5. 


Mrs. Pinkham freely answers allletters of inquiry. 
Send for pamphicts. Address as above. 

No family should be without Lydia E, Pinkham’: 

Pp . They cure Constipation, Bilious- 

ness, and Torpidity*of the Liver. 25 cts. per box 


GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, General Agents 
Sold by Druggists. 











A sovereign cure in al! forms of Nervous Debil 
We Broken-down Constitutions, Heart Affection 
ertigo, Weakness of Kidneys, Bladder, 
rinary Organs,Female Weakness, restoring Ex, 
Vitality, Vigorous Health and Manhood 
CURES all diseases arising from Alcohol, 
fTobacco, Opium, &c. All forms of Nervous 
and Brain Diseases, ench as Lapse of Mem 
Dizziness, Lag, Neuralgia, Nervous H 
See NON a REAR Wier 
= Sinerstets A 


thecaries, 
No, 143 TR Hartford, Conn! 
_ Sold by all Druggists, ‘Send tor Pamphlet. | 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 
23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious dad Peeqrent Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season. cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 

















from the smallest hearth rug to 





| 
| 


Oriental 
Carpets 


and Rugs. 





Especial attention is invited to 

the Oriental Carpets and Rugs 
which we are now offering. They 
are exceedingly beautifut in de- 
sign and rich in coloring, and 
embrace fine samples of the pro- 
ductions of ; 


Backshie, 
Masuliptam, 
Ferahand, 
Agra, Madras, 
Bangalore, Cashmere. 


=” We have them in all sizes,— 


Lah re, 
Malabar, 
Deccan, 


the largest square carpet. 


Joel Goldthwait & Co. 


163 to 169 Washington St. 
oct30 3m 








4 

A WEEK. $12 a day at home yy. made. 
§ 2 Costly outfit free. Address Truz & Co., Au- 
gusta, Maine. 


- CAUTION. 


Ladies are cautioned against imitations of 


FLORENCE KNITTING SILK, 


which are inferior in color and texture, and lack | 
uniformity in size or thread. 

Brilliancy and durability of color, smoothness and | 
evenness of size iu thread, with softness of finish | 
and freedom from al! deleterious dye stuffs, are the | 
qualities which have established the reputation of | 
the Florence as the only Knitting SiJk which bas | 
met with favorable consideration. It is for sale by | 
dealers in fine fancy goods everywhere. Ask for it, | 
and do not allow substitutes to be imposed upon you. | 


Nonotuck Silk Co. | 


Sole Manufacturers of 











CORTICELLISPOOL SILK | 


45 ‘ ; _ 3m_ 
IMPERIAL UPRIGHT 
—! 
PIANOS. 
McPhail’s UPRIGHT PIANOS are the delight and 
wonder of all who hear them. The public are in- 


vited to call and examine them. 630 Washington 
Street, Boston. 








HOP BITTERS. 


(A Medicine, not a Drink.) 
CONTAINS 
HOPS, BUCHU, MANDRAKE, 
DANDELION, 


AND THE PuREST AND Best MEDICAL QUALI- 
TIES OF ALL OTHER BITTERS. 


THEY CURE 


“All Diseases of the Stomach, Bowels, Blood, 


Liver, Kidneys, and Urinary Organs, Ner- 
vousness, Sleeplessnessand especially 
female Complaints. 


$1000 IN COLD. 


Will be paid for a case they will not cure or 
help, or for anything impure or injurious 
found in them. 

Ask your druggist for Hop Bitters and try 
them before you sleep. Take ne other, 


D 1.C. is an absolute and irresistible cure for 
Drunkenness, use of opium, tobacco and 
narcotics. 

SEND FoR CIRCULAR, 

All above sold by druggists, 

Hop Bitters Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y., & Toronto, Ont, 











Cares by ABSORPTION (xature’s way) 


LUNG DISEASES, 
A | THROAT DISEASES, 
BREATHING TROUBLES. 


It DRIVES INTO the system curative agents 
and healing medicines. _ 

It DRAWS FROM the diseased parts the 
poisons that cause death, 

Thousands Testify to its Virtues, 


TOU GANT BE RELIEVED AND CURED 


Don't despair until you have tried this Sensib! 
Easily Applied and 

Fryeeroa ian cf EL? 
Price, be. ly by ers | wet 


winger The “Only” Lung Pad Co, 
WILLIAMS BLOCK, 
DETROIT, Mich. 








atniagek 
Year NOLS: thee 








$ a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
vi Ly ddress H. Hatterr & Co., Port- 
9 ne. 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made to 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 


i 
rf ; 


Circulars with Descriptions, Prices, and Full 
Direction for Measuremencs for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any address. 


LADIES’ FURNISHING GOODS in in- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
trom Measure and Warranted. 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


i CHD , 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 


5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St.) 








G 


ROOMS: 
For LADIES & GENTLEMEN, 


23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


—~srnvg pete 
Remember, THE BIG CLOCK is 
directly in front of our Dining Rooms, 


R. MARSTON & CO. 
Miss H. L. LANG'S 


Sew 

















Union Under Flanne!}. 


Chemeiette 


DRESS-REFORM 


COMMITTEE SALESROOM, 


Removed on account of Fire, to 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 








Homeeopathist. 
781 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 2 to 4 P. u. 


Sarah A. Colby, M: D. 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 
wee, rem 10 a. ™. 4 4p. m., daily. 
Dr. Mary J. Safford, 
Residence and office, 
308 Columbus Avenue. 
Office hours from 11 to 24. m.. 5to6P. m. 


Mrs. H. B. O’Leary, M. D. 
Has returned to her residence, 
75 Chester Sq., near Tremont St. 


Office Hours, 10 A, M. tol P. M., Tuesdays and 
Thursdays. All other days engaged by egpaieionent. 














Dr. Sara E. Brown, 
319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Office Hours, A. M., 10 to 1; P. M., 2 to 4. 


ELEC TRI CITY. 
Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ELECTRIC ANB A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN 
Chronic Diseases a Specialty. 


Having made Electricity a remedial agent, and a 
special study, and having used it daily her office 
ractice for twelve years, is competent to administer 
t safely and effectually. Its use is very beneficial in 
debility, nervous prostration, rheumatism, neuralgia, 
ecrofula, enlargements, etc.,etc. Her 

Hygienic Kidney Compound, 
has never failed to remove inflammation from the 
Kidneys and Bladder, Gravel, Calcali as found in 
the gall ducts, painful micturicions, incontinence, 
etc,, etc. Her 

Improved Hygienic Plasters 
for rheumatism, sciatica, pains in the back, should- 
ers, and joints, worn on the neck to relieve head- 
ache, over the liver to create action, etc., etc. A sure 
curé for Bunions. Her 

Hygienic Hair Pomade, 

preventing grey hair; her Solution for the scalp, to 
prevent baldness, and to allay irritation, her Abdomi- 
nal and Umbilical Supporters, Trusses and Elastic 
Bands are well known to the public. Also Urinals 
and Syringes. Office, 

28 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
Hygienic Retreat, . . South Weymouth. 

Send stamp for circulars. 


EMANCIPATION WAISTS. 
__a 

















[Patented Aug. 3, 1875; Sept. 24, 1878.] 





The above popular hygienic garment is manufac- 
tured by the undersigned from patterns furnished 
us by the patentee, Mrs. 8. T. Converse, and is of- 
ered at reduced prices by 


I. D. ALLEN & CO., 21 Winter Street, 
CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place, 


And ladies’ pains stores generally. 

Ladies who cannot be fitted by ready-made gar- 
ments are invited to call at our manufactory and 
leave their orders, which will be executed in the best 
manrer and at a small advance upon the price of 
ready-made garments. 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


287 Devonshire St. . . Boston. 


The Union Under-Flannel. 


[Patented Oct. 27, 1868.] 
The ever increasing popular- 








HOPE ZOsrHEDD CoS 














Emancipation Waist. 


Opp. Park Street Church, Boston. 


The Committee appointed by the New England Woman's 
Club, upon which may be found, among others, the names of 
Mrs. Dr. Dio Lewis, Mrs, C, M, Severance. 
Mrs. Dr. 8. BE. Brown, Dr. Mary J. Safford, 
Miss Lucia M. Peabody, Mrs. Phebe N. Kendall, 
Mrs. H. L. T. Wolcott, Mise H. L Brown, 
Recommend these garments as the best that can be made 


practicable for women’s wear, upon Hygienic Principlas. 





Dress Drawers 





_ 


Patternsia Specialty. 








qymmancipation Suit. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





HObYY ZOHtHKDH Ce 


ity of this most sensible hygien- 
ic ent fully warrants us in 
making an earnest request to 
all the ladies who have never 
worn the Union Under- Flan- 
nels, that they will not allow 
another season to without 
purchasing a set of these suits, 
and giving them a fair trial. La- 
dies who have tried them say 
that nothing would induce them 
to return to wearing the old- 
fashioned vests an were. 
Their universal verdict is, “‘7¥y 
them once and you will never 
want to wear the others.” Ask 
for them at the leading d 
— houses, and if not foun 
there, send to us for Price- 
and Circulars, or refer for prices 
in our ad ent in this 
paper of October 9. 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 
287 DEVONSHIRE STREET, . BOSTON, MASS. 


KNABE 


PIANO - FORTES, 


Unegqualled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship and 
Durability. 


GABLER 
PIANO-FORTES, 


The best Medium-Priced Pianos in the World. 


Terms Reasonable. Pianos on Instal- 
ments, Pianos to Rent. 


PIANOS TUNED BY COMPETENT TUNERS. 


E. W. TYLER, Agt: 


506 Washington Street, Boston. 











Over Williams & Everett's. 
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city arrest little girls for smoaing cigars on 
the street, and sentence ther tu ihe Reform 
School during their minor'.y, a New York 
paper animadverts on the injustice of such 
discrimination between boys a nd girls, and 
people in our own State inquire if cigar- 
smoking on the street is to be henceforth 
altogether prohibited in Providence. The 
liquor question is probably less affected 
than any other by this movement in behalf 
of women. But people are coming strong- 
ly to feel that so long as society largely de- 
mands the stimulus of intoxicating drink, no 
moral force alone which we have yet learn- 
ed to bring against it is sufficient to cope 
with this monstrous evil, and so, even wo- 
men who do not, like us, believe in equal 
rights on all questions, are demanding the 
ballot for women on this one. 

In our own State no authority is given to 
women on State Boards of control of our 
penal, pauper and reformatory institutions; 
but, in several other States, more enlight- 
ened than ours, such authority has been 
conferred with most excellent results, and 
in Rhode Island there is a growing senti- 
ment that such institutions will never be 
properly managed until women are repre- 
sented in their government. The laws of 
our State in regard to holding property are 
still very unequal between men and women; 
but our legislature is continually discussing 
proposals for their modification. 

In twelve States suffrage on school ques- 
tions is givento women. In some of them 
women do not so readily avail themselves 
of the privilege as it was expected they 
would do. But this is due, in many cases, 
to other causes than indifference on the part 
of the women. If women are taxed for 
the privilege of voting on one question, as 
largely as men are for voting on all, the 
former not being permitted a voice on the 
appropriation of funds so obtained, it does 
not surprise me that hard-working, or that 
high-minded women should refuse to furn- 
ish such funds for such vote. And, if the 
State of Rhode Island shall give to her 
daughters so small a modicum of right, in- 
stead of the fullness which is their due, and 
then make the condition of accepting it so 
hard, I shall not blame them if they turn 
their backs upon it, asdo so many of the 
women of Massachusetts. 

In the political campaign just ended, a 

great emergency, that of justice and safety 
to the long oppressed black man, as well as 
of security to the nation against the spirit 
of arrogance and exclusive domination ex- 
isting in the Southern States, made it a ne- 
cessity and a duty, that we should give our 
sanction to the triumph of Republican prin- 
ciples, so far as we were permitted to do so, 
and so far as they are Republican. At the 
same time, I, as a woman, could not but be 
continually impressed with the absurdity 
of the fact, that, in acrisis like this, ina 
State and a nation calling itself Republican, 
one-half the people were excluded from all 
active participation—not the half living in 
one section of the land—not new comers 
into the country—not paupers, criminals or 
imbeciles, not aliens in any sense—but per- 
sons belonging in every community, per- 
sons of the same blood as the other half, 
members of every family, persons to whom 
is entrusted the training of the children, 
the nursing of the sick, the administration 
of the household, without whom, indeed, 
no home can be made; property holders, 
tax payers, teachers, authors, artists, moth- 
ers, sisters, wives. While so impressed, 
although I was glad to witness the enthusi- 
astic demonstrations for the triumph of the 
best principles we have yet embodied in 
our governmental policy, and while I could 
respect and admire the carrying out of such 
sentiments in mass meetings and torchlight 
processions, and illuminations, (viewing 
them as educational in certain right direc- 
tions), I had little enthusiasm myself to be- 
stow on the election of men who have no 
comprehension of the principles of univer 
sal justice, and whose belief in equal rights 
does not include their mothers, wives and 
daughters. 

I was glad that women who desired and 
enjoyed it should attend the political 
meetings, thus manifesting their interest in 
public affairs, while their presence gave a 
better character to such meetings. That 
they were treated courteously, shows an 
advance in our civilization, and a dawning 
sense in the minds of men that the time is 
coming when women will share equally in 
such proceedings. But, for myself, I have 
come to feel unwilling to enter such places 
in my native State, only as a looker ‘on, 
where, when great questions of national or 
State policy are being considered, in which 
both sexes are equally concerned, a woman 
may not so much as hold up her hand in 
expression of her opinion. 

When I sat ina hole in the wall, where, 
through a grating women were permitted to 
look down on the British House of Com- 
mons, and strained my eyes and ears to get 
an idea of the assembled wisdom of Eng- 
land, I said to my friends then, that, were 
I an English woman, I would never rest 
until this dark and miserable place was ex- 

1 for seats in the House, for the wo- 
mién of ajand ruled over by a Queen. So 
now I say, that while 1 have the power, I 
will protest against this great injustice in 





the United States, and, until our beautiful 
flag waves over the whole people, I cannot 
give it any hearty homage. The questions 
of finance, of free trade, of protection, of 
State rights and national sovereignty, are 
of great importance to the welfare and 
prosperity of our State and nation. But 
important as they are, they pale into insig- 
nificance before the graver,: deeper, more 
vital questions of human rights and duties 
which this movement for the enfranchise- 
ment of Woman involves. In a govern- 
ment professedly free, liberal, just, where 
the voice of the meanest male citizen is of 
equal’ value with that of the loftiest and the 
best, shall one half the people remain dis- 
franchised, irresponsible, subordinate, de- 
graded? Our best men,men who believe 
in this perfect equality, as a matter of right 
and justice—even women themselves, who 
desire their own elevation and enfranchise- 
ment, have not begun to realize the immen- 
sity of the loss which the State, the nation, 
the world are suffering to-day from the 
crippled subordinate condition in which 
women are held in these closing years of 
the nineteenth century. 

Too many of the friends of reform have 
never yet come to consider it the one all- 
important question to be decided justly be- 
fore the world can move much farther in an 
onward progress. It has thus far been too 
much a thing to be put aside for anything 
else that claimed their attention. It seems 
to me now to lie at the foundation of every 
desirable reform—temperance, peace, puri- 
ty—prison reform, prevention of crime, 
better government and laws—everything 
which is to advance humanity toward a 
truer civilization. 

I appeal, therefore, to all persons present 
in this meeting to help orward in every way 
that lies in their power the cause which, 
in its triumph, is to bring to us, to our 
children and our children’s children a hap- 
pier, a nobler and a higher life. 

[TO RE CONTINUED. | 


LITERARY MOTIOES. 


THE OLD Farmer’s ALMANAC, by Rob- 
ert B. Thomas, is the first calender to greet 
us for the year 1881. For more than half 
a century its yearly visit, with its familiar 
pictures have been welcomed far and wide. 
It is as good now as ever, and is for sale by 
Wm. Ware & Co., Boston. 


Tue Back Bay DIsTRIcT AND THE VEN- 
DOME. Boston. By Moses King, editor 
of ‘The Harvard Register,” ‘King's 
Handbook of Boston,” &c. 

With the compliments of J. W. Wolcott, 
comes this illustrated pamphlet. It is 
a marvel of neat execution, and beauty 
of illustration. It abounds in historical ,in- 
formation of the Back Bay, and as a history 
is worth more than the twenty-five cents 
which is its price. But beside this, are 
good engravings of statues, churches, hotels 
and private dwellings. 


Sam Lawson. Oldtown Fireside Stories, 
by Harriet Beecher Stowe. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Price $1.50. 

Sam Lawson sits on the front page of 
this book with characteristic features and 
position, and he appears a real original all 
through the book, which the genius of Mrs. 
Stowe has made rich with character paint- 
ing, wit, humor, and laughter-provoking 
passages. Sam tells all the stories to ‘‘Har-. 
ry and J,” and puts in a world of good 
common sense by the way. One would 
like to quote the whole of ‘‘Parson Caryl’s 
Housekeeper,” and ‘‘Miss Elderkin’s Pitch- 
er,” and the other stories. But it is best to 
buy the book to read when one is tired, 
when a good laugh will do one good. The 
illustrations, drawn by Darley, Augustus 
Hoppin and John J. Healey, are abundant 
and expressive. The paper and type are 
good. Three new stories have been added 
to the original of Sam Lawson: ‘Tom 
Toothacre’s Ghost Story,” ‘‘Oldtown Fire- 
side Talks of the Revolution,” and “A 
Student’s Sea Story.” 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


Readers will confer a favor upon us by 
mentioning this paper when purchasing. 


H. H. Carter, 3 Beacon street, has a 
bountiful variety of elegant Christmas and 
New Year’s cards. It is better to select 
now while the stock is fresh and thus avoid 
the rush. 


Ladies will note in our advertising 
columns where to obtain the best combina- 
tion underflannels and hygienic waists. In 
these several places, ladies’ and children’s 
undergarments are made to order. Send for 
circulars, or better still, make a personal 
examination of these garments. Now is the 
time to select before colder weather, and 
while the stock is fresh and new. 


Thanksgiving is such a grateful word and 
opens the heart to everything good! Toex- 
tend this thanksgiving to the pecuniary 
pulse read the Thanksgiving advertisement 
of Cobb, Bates and Yerxa’s. Remember, 
goods are delivered free of charge in any of 
the adjacent towns, when parties purchase 
$20. worth. We all know the quality of 
this famous firm’s groceries. 


Ever since the Jersey first made its ap- 
pearance for the wardrobe, ladies have ad- 
mired and coveted its close, perfectly fitting 
proportions and. comfort. -Mrs. Fogg, No. 
5 Hamilton Place, announces to her cus- 
tomers that she makes these garments to or- 
der, and warrantsa fit. Asthey are obtain- 
ed in but few places, and sold at exorbitant 
prices, this announcement will give much 
pleasure. We liave lately seen several Jer- 
seys of Mrs. Fogg’s manufacture, and are 
extremely glad to refer to her excellence in 
this tine: The garments can be seenat 5 
Hamilton Place. 




















A. M.. McPhail #Co., whose pianos for 
style, tone, pitch, and durability stand un- 
surpassed, make a brilliant offer, which will 
be appreciated. To any subscriber of this 
paper, or to any thorough Suffragist, he 
will sella piano not onl wholesale prices, 
but will give foreach piano sold $25 toward 
the. New England Women’s Club College 
Scholarship for Women. For this scholar- 
ship a permanent fund of $3000 is required, 
but the committee can begin to use the fund 
when it amounts to one-half. Any one dis- 

to helpalong this good work can now 
ave an opportunity. 


Our book advertisements should be thor 
oughly noticed, and the book counters vis- 
ited before the holiday rush and annoyances, 
Nearly every book publishing house adver- 
tising in our columns, also keeps a variety 
of holiday cards and other gifts. In no 
department of complimentary gifts has the 
artistic element been more marked and 
simplified than in the gifts of cards bearing 
good-will and rejoicings. Each holiday 
brings greater surprises in this line, and to 
make the missives of permanent pleasure 
and value seems to be the prominent pur- 
pose of the publishers. We devoted an 
hour yesterday at Lockwood, Brooks & Co., 
381 Washington street, in looking over the 
extensive stock of exquisite cards found 
there. They are of all devices, all prices, 
and suited to all tastes. The four premi- 
um cards, for which Prang & Co. offered 
and paid $20.00 for the finest designs, can 
here be obtained. But the hand-painted 
cards were those over which we lingered 
with admiration. They will adorn’a parlor 
or the boudoir with tender grace. An or- 
der given for any design will be painted and 
delivered within twenty-four huurs. We 
could devote a column of description to 
these lovely messengers of good wishes, but 
we advise our readers to make their selec- 
tions now, while they can get near the 
counters, 











Father is Getting Well, 

My daughters say, ‘‘How much better fa- 
ther is since he used Hop Bitters.” He is 
getting well after his long suffering from a 

isease declared incurable, and we are so 
glad that he used your Bitters.—A lady of 
Rochester N. Y.—Utsca Herald. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 
Read Miss H. L. Lang’s Dress Reform Com-« 

mittee advertisement in another column. 

“New England Women's Club.. Monday, 

Nov. 22, 3:30 P.M. Prof. William P. Atkinson will 


read a paper on “‘History as Studied in the Streets of 
Boston.” 


Sunday Meeting for Women. Rooms of 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 157 Tre- 
mont street, Nov. 21,3 P.M. Speaker, Miss Hazard. 
Women invited. 

A Young Lady would like a situation as read- 
er to an invalid or aged person for a few hours in the 
day. Good references furnished. All communica- 
tions may be addressed to this office. L. 8. 

Miss C, Alice Baker would like engage- 
ments to lecture in New England. Her eubjects are: 
“A Summer in the Azores,”’ “Charlotte Corday,” 
“Ministers and Meeting Houses of ye Olden Time.” 
Her address is Cambridge, Mass. 

Wanted,.—One lady in every town in New Eng- 
land to take orders and deliver our Fine Teas and 
Pure Coffees. For full particulars send to C. W. 
GUY & BROTHERS, 727 Washington St., Boston. 




















Ladies’ Dogskin Gloves.—Ladies are re- 
spectfu.ly invited to examine an invoice of new 
French Walking Gloves, made to our special order 
with the intention of supplying a want that has 
been felt; a soft, elastic, strong and durable glove 
of the best quality, handsome and stylish, and 
adapted to the present season. Price with three 
buttons, $1.75, price with four buttons, $1.90. 
HEWINS & HOLLIS, 47 Temple Place. 


Mrs. Helen M. Gougar takes pleasure in 
announcing that she can be engaged to lecture on the 
following subjects: Literary—‘*The Drama,” ‘“Vash- 
ti, or the Royal Feast.’ Political—‘*Dangerous 
Powers in the Republic,” ‘Woman in the Home and 
in the State, Temperance—‘Who is to Blame?” 
“The Past, Present and Future of Temperance in the 
United States.” Terms reasonable. Address, 102 
Ferry Street, Lafayette, Ind, 


ELEGANT HOLIDAY PRESENT, 

Forty-eight page Giltbound Floral Autograph Al- 
bum. Contains Birds, Scrolls, Ferns, etc., 15 cents, 
postpaid. (stamps taken). Forty-seven select quota- 
tions and a thirty-two column story paper free with 


each album. Agents wanted. ‘Address American 
Home Journal, West Haven, Ct. 


THANKSGIVING. 














Money 


CAN BE SAVED 


BY BUYING 
Sugars, 
Teas, Coffees, 
New Figs, 
New Raisins, 
Currants, 


PURE SPICES, 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


Select FamilyStores 


AT THE 


MAMMOTH GROCERY 
Cobb, Bates & Yerxa. 


Teams Running to the Depots at all 
hours of the day. 


West End....1030A,M.; 330P. M. 
South End....10 00 “o.g@ 


Roxbary:......- 100 * 
Brookline... .10 00 “ Wednesday of each week. 
Cambridge...1000 ‘* Daily, except Saturday. 


"Goods delivered free of charge in any of the 
surrounding towns when parties purchase worth, 
exclusive of Sugar. : 





NEARLY 
50 Patterns 


or 


Tea Sets, 
Dinner Ware 


and Fancy Goods 
3000 Priated Mugs, 


Printed 


Crockery 


Largest 
country, 


AT 
GUY & BROTHERS 
33 BEDFORD ST. 


Ware. ‘From 500 Washington st.) 


SEAL 
Sacques. 


Finest goods ever before offered. 


variety in the 








FULL ASSORTMENT 


Muffs, 
Boas, 
Collars, 


Robes & Mats. 


JOS. A. JACKSON, 


412 WASHINGTON ST, 


i The Best Advertising Medium 


IN WESTERN NEW ENGLAND. 


THE SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN, 


DAILY, SUNDAY, WEEKLY. 
Daily Cireulation Over 11,000, 


Five lines or less in Daily or Sunday one time, 25 
cents. One inch 13 times, $5. Cash shouid accom- 
pany order. 


LOWNEY BROS, & CO, 


RETAIL: 
No, 500 Washington Street, 
WHOLESALE: 
No, 2 Bedford Street. 


——DEALERS IN—— 


Fine Confectionery, 


Offer Special Inducements to those purchasing for 
Parties, Fairs, etc. 


W. M. LOWNEY. S. C. HERVEY. 
45 3m 


: Furniture, Carpets, Crockery, 


Or anything needed for house furnishing; before you 
buy learn their value; there is but one place in Bos- 
ton where you can do so, and that is at the Great 
American Bazaar, oomgyan the whole of the four 
floors over C. W. GLY & BROTHERS’ Great Tea 
Warehouse, 727 to 735 Washington Street; the prices 
are in plain figures; you can see the goods, see the 
prices, and then when you go to some other place 
you will know the worth of the goods you need; no 
one in the bazaar will urge you to buy; you need not 
- op to any one, only look at the goods and prices; 
the entrance is through the tea warehouse by stairs, 
and also a safe elevator; tell the boy to stop atthe 
crockery floor. 


$5 tp S20 ractssers. Sema sr 
and, Maine. 
School. of Elocution & Expression. 
i term opens October 6th, 1880. For particulars, 
ress, 


ANNA BARIGHT, Prin. 
Freeman Place, Beacon S8t., Boston. 


“PROBATE CONFISCATION,” 


4th edition, by Mrs. J. W, Stow, treats of the 
property rights of wives and widows. Price, $2.00, 
pone. Send “money orders’’ to Educatiena! and 
ndustrial Union, 157 Tremont street, Boston, Mass. 


as 


DR. DIO. LEWIS'S SANITARIUM, 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
piste in every department, is now open to invalids, 
nd for circular to DR. LEWIS, Arlington Heights 


CLASSES IN HISTORY, LITERATURE, LAN- 
GUAGES AND ELOCUTION, Open to Special 
Students at the School o' 


MRS, AND WISS NEWHALL, 


83 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Particular attention to Contersporary History, 
Study of Authors from their Works. Girls fitted for 
College. New classes in Latin,German and French 
forming. 

Preparatory Department for children under eleven, 
having the advantage of receiving some instruction 
each day from one or both of the Principals, Special 
teacher in Drawing. Native French teacher. det 
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This Magazine will begin 
FOR CHILDREN the year* 1881 with a new 
and elegant Cover and other 
improvements. It will con- 
tinue to surpass all imitat- 


TEx ors. The January Number 
will prove this. $1.50 a 


NURSERY." 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


: get extra number by sub 
Fifteenth Year. | scribing now. 


Nursery Pub. Co.,36 Bromfield 8t, Boston, Mass. 





. 





Our Little Ones — 


At Home and In School, 
AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. Wm. T. ADAMS, Editor. 


Thirty-two pages of stories and poems. Thirty i). 
lustrations especially engraved ‘by the best artiats for 
each number. A specimen copy sent free to any ad- 
dress. Agents and canvassers wanted everywhere, 
Mouthly, 15c. a copy: $1.60a year. For sale by ali 
new: rs. Russell Publishing Company, 149 4 


_ Tremont Street, Boston, Mase. 





Corns, Bunions, 
AND BAD NAILS, 


—CURED BY— 


MR. and MRS. H. C. EDWARDS. 


Single treatment for Corns, 25 Cents. 
130 Tremont Street, . BOSTON, 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.’S 


BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonite. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.,, 
504 Washington 8t., cor Bedford Street. 1w 


TUCKER & GREENE'S Si'strsis’ Aas. 
A. A. WALKER & CO.,, 


IMPORTING ARTISTS’ COLORMEN, 
594 Washington Street, Sole Agents. 
Send for price list and testimonials. 


The Flynt Waist or True Corset. 

One of the great inventions of the age that every 
woman who prizes comfort, health or beauty should 
investigate. It isthe only Waist or Corset known 
that in its construction combines a Shoulder-Brace, 
a Bust, Skirts and Hose Support. While it fits like a 
glove in every part, it leaves the wearer perfectly free 
to breathe. reach, button her boots, or swim if she 
eg For corpulent women this invention isa 

oon, for thin women a blessing, for growing girls of 
inestimable value. 

Constantly on exhibition, where all are invited to 
examine, at 


MRS, FLYNT’S MANUFACTORY, 
319 Columbus avenue. 


The Highland Street Columbus avenue cars pass 
the door every few minutes. 43 3mo 


PLANT, 
FOOD. 


WORSTEDS BY MAIL. 
Twenty Skeins, assorted colors, postage free, for 


25 cents instamps. W. C. ROGERS, 
99 Court St., Boston, Mass. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
Largest Assortment in Boston 
now opened, 








Look’ ont for imitations. 
The genuine is marked 
GUY'S GERMAN, 
\Sold by all Druggists and Gro- 
| cers for 10c. and 25c. Call 
for Fancy Cards. 


Marens Ward's new designs (including Kate Green- 
away’a latest), wholesale and retai!. Call and exam 
ine. Whole stock iscomplete. 


H. H. CARTER, 3 Beacon St., Bo ston. 


CREAT BARCAINS 


—IN— 


Books 


—AT— 


THE ARCHWAY BOOKSTORE, 


Including the entire 


BANKRUPT STOCK 


OF A. W. LOVERING. 
Also, large quantities of Books purchased at the 
recent trade sales and at private sales at 
very low prices, 
All the New and Standard Books at 
Reduced Prices, 


BARGAINS IN PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS. 


Bibles, Prayér Books, Autograph Albums and Scrap 
Books in large variety and at low prices. 


LIBRARY ORDERS A SPECIALTY. 
De Wolfe, Fiske & Co. 


265 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


Send for our new catalogue of Bargains. 


- XMAS CARDS. 
GRAND OPENING. 
ESTES & LAURIAT 


Announce to the public their first year of Christmas 
Cards. Stock all newand fresh. EVERY VARIE- 
TY from the best English and Foreign manufactur- 
ers, including 


PRANG’S PRIZE CARDS. 


The entire rear of our New Depart- 
ment, the 


Old South Bookstore, 


Devoted exclusively to 
=MAS CARDS, 
JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS. 


EXCELLENT ACCOMMODATIONS FOR EVERY- 


The public are cordially invited to call early and 
enjoy making their selections at their leisure, thus 
avoiding the great crowd which is sure to come later. 

Persons living out of town, or unuble to make 
their own selections, are assured\ that they will ee- 
cure the most desirable and tasteful cards, selected 
by a connoisseur of several years’ experience, by or- 
dering our package of Assorted Cards, at 50 cents, 
$2.00. $3.00, $4.00, or $5.00 per package (price of 
each —_ plainly marked), which we send by mail, 

tpaid. 

We are daily receiving compliments from our cor- 
respondents for our elegant assortments of these 
beautiful Christmas, New Year and Birthday tokons 
sent to them. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 


305 Washington Strect, Boston. 
Opposite Old South Church. 
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